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This report presents a comprehensive description of 
seniors graduating from a broad cross-section of colleges, both 
public and private, with predominantly black student enrollment. 
Results of a questionnaire administered to seniors enrolled during 
their freshman and sopomore years in an innovative curriculum program 
(Thirteen-College Curriculum Program) and seniors who experienced the 
traditional curriculum during all four years of college indicated: 
(1) the seniors tended to be first-generation college graduates, the 
majority of whose parencs had not completed high school, (2) Limited 
financial backing was a constant factor in the probability of 
students reaching graduation, (3) Seniors who had their initial 
college experience in the TCCP had higher grade-point averages than 
did seniors who did not have such initial experiences, (4) Across all 
students, the greatest degree of nonacademic participation was in two 
1 areas — student government and community service, (5) While 80% of the 
seniors indicated they would pursue at least one degree beyond the 
bachelor's, only 20% were actively making application to graduate 
school, (6) While majors such as education and religion have had 
traditionally heavy enrollments at these colleges, among these 
seniors a larger number majored in business and science,^ (7) 50% of 
the seniors professed ambivalent feelings about the personal 
satisfaction gained from attending their particular college. 
Additional findings, study procedures, and statistical data are 
included, (MJH) 
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Overview and Selected Findings 

The following report presents a comprehensive description of 
seniors graduating from a broad cross-section pf colleges, both publio' 
and private, with predominantly black student enrollment. The students 
in the study were representative of different groups of seniors present 
on each of the thirteen participating campuses: 1) seniors enrolled 
during their freshman and sophomore years in an innovative curriculum 
program (a part o.'f. the Thirteen-College Curriculum Program, herein 
referred to as the TCCP); and 2) seniors enrolled from the outset of 
their college years in the curriculum traditional at their particular 
college. This latter group was itself composed of two groups: 1) a 
group which was comparable in size to the group in the innovative 
curriculum, and which had served as a "control" group for the TCCP in 
a longitudinal study throughout the college years; and 2) a much larger 
group of. seniors on whom no previous data had been gathered, but which 
provided an estimate of the representativeness of the smaller "control" 
group. Combined, the group of 2448 seniors represented about fifty 
percent of the total number of seniors approaching graduation in the 
Spring, 1971, on the thirteen college campuses. 

Following a discussion of the issues and problems in colleges and 
universities with predominantly black enrollment, the report describes 
the questionnaire and procedures used in the study, and then presents 
in detail the composite picture of the graduating seniors derived from 
results, ending with the presentation of the data in tabular form. The 
composite description of the seniors has as its basis three major areas 
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of student responses. Responses in the first of these areas provide 
a description of the students' bac'kgrounds and performance, both prior 
to and during their college years • Tlie second area provides a descrip- 
tion of the seniors' attitudes toward and judgments of college life in 
general, and their- experiences under specific academic conditions. The 
third area provides a description of the seniors' views of themselves 
in relation to their milieu, and their perspectives of their role in 
CO tributing to change In higher education. 

In the body of the report, the findings in each area are first 
presented as a composite picture, followed by a discussion of the com- 
parative differences between the three previously identified groups 
of seniors. The following selected findings are major themes derived 
from these areas: 



— The seniors tended to be first-generation college graduates, 
the majority of whose parents had not completed high school. 
90 percent of the students were from southern black families 
whose median income was half that of the average college 
student's family. For TCCP students, these factors were 
heightened, with even lower income (1/3 under $3,000) and 
lower education level . 

— Limited financial backing was a constant factor in the 
probability of students reaching graduation. Many 
families evidenced determination to have their child 
continue, 50 percent of the families contributing half the 
student ' s financial support. However, nearly all students 
attended college in their home state, and at schools where 
the cost was less expensive. Scholarships and loan money 
were restricted by limited endowments and low state and 
federal funds for black universities. Two-thirds of the 
students worked throughout their senior year, the number 
limited by restricted job opportunities in the local 
communities , 
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As a -group, seniors who had had their initial college 
experience in the TCCP had higher grade-point averages 
than did seniors who did not have such initial experiences. 
While women had, as a group, higher gradepoints than did 
men among the 'lon-TCCP students, more males held the 
higher positions among TCCP students. 

Across all students, the greatest degree of non-academic 
participation was in two areas — student government and 
community service — with 1/3 of the students having parti- 
cipated in each of these areas. TCCP students were dis- 
tinguishable from non-TCCP's by the greater extent of 
their participation. What participation there was is 
specialized areas such as writing and drama was mainly 
confined to former TCCP students, these experiences 
'being reminiscent of such in-class activities during their 
freshman-sophomore years . 

While 80 percent of the seniors indicated they would pursue 
at least one degree beyond the bachelor's, only 2 0 percent 
were actively making application to, graduate school, the 
majority of students having immediate, plans of getting 
employment. A greater number of TCCP students v/ere making 
application for graduate school. 

While majors such as education and religion have had 
traditionally heavy enrollments at these colleges, 
among these seniors increased number majored in business and 
science. By comparison with the non-TG6P students, there 
were fewer TCCP education majors, but 'more majors in medicine, 
law, the arts,- and humanities. 

50. percent of the seniors professed ambivalent feelings 
about the personal satisfaction gained from attending 
their particular college. The consensus ' was that it had 
helped them achieve personal goals, but they were unsure 
that they would attend the same school, were they to begin 
again. 

This same ambivalence was reflected in the non-TCCP seniors ' 
recollections of their freshman year. l^ile they saw it' as 
a positive contributor to their personal growth, such as 
confirming their ability to do college vvork and improving 
their study skills, 66 percent felt the year. was rigid and 
impersonal; 75 percent would not have had the rest of their 
college experience be like that. The former TCCP students 
had a more positive view of the freshman year, not only in 
its contribution to personal growth, but also as a model 
for other years. 
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As seniors, the TCCP students exhibited significant dif- 
ferences in perceptions of classroom instruction diring 
their freshman year, when compared with perceptions of 
non-TCCP seniors • The TCCP students felt the faculty 
actually had tried out different approaches and materials, 
had tried to relate instruction to the students* frames of 
reference, had used an interactive, student-oriented teaching 
style, and had encouraged students to contribute to the 
success of the class by exchanging views with their peers . 

TCCP students interpreted their later college experiences 
in the regular curriculum as less positive than did 
the non-TCCP students who had not initially experienced 
the innovative program. 

Counseling services are fairly recent editions to nfiany 
black campuses and in many instances •are not yet. an 
integrative part of the average student's life. This was 
reflected among non-TCCP students, with less than 50 percent 
ever having seen a counselor about any concern- The TCCP 
program included the counse].ing service as an important 
fuction, and as a consequence more than 56 percent of the 
seniors had at some time seen a "counselor about personal 
problems, 69 percent had seen one for financial problems, 
and 52 percent had taken part in small-group sessions. 

The seniors felt that they should have been given greater 
responsibility for the structure of their education and 
the conduct of their college lives. 84 percent felt they 
should be allowed to participate more in decision-making in 
such areas as course " content and the evaluation of faculty, 
and that they should have control of their off-campus 
lives. 69 percent believed that what colleges mostly did 
was to improve one's income. TCCP students differed in 
degree rather than in kind with the seniors in general. 
While feeling more strongly about an issue such as control 
of their off-campus lives, the TCCP's were less extreme 
in their view that the college served mostly to improve 
one's income, rather stressing the intrinsic value of the 
experience . 

Part of the attitudes of the seniors are endemic to the 
times and circumstances — ^ crossroads for young Blacks -- 
and part of their attitudes reflect common symptoms of 
college students — the tendencies to debunk and to show 
ambivalence and incongruities in attitudes. For example, 
75 percent felt their education was a good as that of 
white&#. but fewer were sure it better fitted their needs 
than that received at a white institution. The majority 
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felt that more of the college experience should focus on 
the black experience, but 80 percent felt black colleges 
should perpare students for jobs so they could work 'for 
change within the American system. Tlie majority felt 
that colleges should be integrated, but also felt that 
Blacks should attend black colleges. TCCP students 
differed from these views only in the degree to which 
they were held, such as being more supportive of black 
college attendance . 

— • As they approached graduation, the seniors were confident 
that they would graduate, had confidence in their ability 
to learn, still believed hard work paid off and that 
despite disadvantages they.would succeed, based on a 
confidence injbheir capability to deal with situations 
they would encounter. The TCCP students felt most 
positive about this relationship with their environment. 

As might be expected, the students generally desired a 
greater role in college governance and decision-making 
than they felt they actually had. Only in the area of 
student discipline did the desired role show any signifi- 
cant actual match with real student involvement. As far as 
involvement in determination of academic content, in 
decisions about faculty promotion, admission, and gradua- 
tion requirements, these seniors felt they had had only 
informal _ consultation or. virtually no role. Three points 
must be made. First, many students agreed that their own 
college was making some initial steps to increase student 
participation in its decisions, although too late to affect 
them. Second, students desired the most in-depth partici- 
pation in areas where they felt they had real concerns, 
such as undergraduate education, rather than in all 
university concerns. Third, rather than seeking control 
of such areas, the majority of seniors felt their actual 
role should be in the "voting rights" to "formal consul- 
tation" domain, with university and student agreement 
that this meant more than lip-service to such titles. 

— Self conceptually, the seniors generally held positive 

feelings, but to some degree these feelings were strongly 
"other-directed", such as in a need for "understanding" 
and a desire not to violate social norms. Most of the 
students felt quite certain about who they were ("identity"), 
and more than two-thirds felt that their chances for 
• success in the future were above average. Academically, 
the students tended to rate themselves highly on general 
items (school ability , etc ) , but these self-ratings 
decreased as the items tended toward actual course perfor- 
mance (with the lowest self-ratings occurring in the 
course-related areas of math and science) . The TCCP group 

cpmparatively showed a tendency to rate themselves 
^ higher on academic items and lower on items related to 
^^C social-anxiety traits than did the non-TCCP students. 

These "results represented a desired program effect. 
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Introduction 

There can be no doubt about the historical contribution of 
the black colleges and universities to the general advancement of black * 
people in this society. Serving as a vehicle for black intellectual 
development, a repository for black history and culture, and the only 
realistic means by which black youth might obtain degreed status, these 
institutions have provided leadership to the entire segregated educa- 
tional system designed for Blacks. As recently stated by the Carnegie 
Commission for Higher Education ( From Isolation to Mainstream , February, 
1971): 

The colleges founded for Negroes are both a source of 
pride to blacks who have attended them and a source of 
hope to black families who want the benefits of higher 
learning for their children. They have exercised leader- 
ship in developing educational opportunities for young 
blacks at all levels of instruction, and, especially in 
the South, they are still regarded as key institutions 
for "enhancing the general quality of the lives of black 
Americans. 

Historically, the problems these institutions faced merely to 
survive were severe, but the last decade with its increasing move toward 
desegregation has intensified them even more. The black colleges must 
now compete with higher educational institutions in general if they are 
to remain viable. In their case, viability means more than increased 
educational offerings; it must also include programmatic solutions to 
curriculum and instructional development such as greater emphasis on- 
student-oriented materials and the avoidance of what Martin Trow (1966) 
suggests as the pitfall of "grading the diversity between students rather 
than teaching for it." And given the economic status of the students* 
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parents (50 percent of the students who entered in 1967 had family 
incomes of less than $4000 per year; Parmeter, 1970), viability also 
implies finding a means to diminish the problem of the student's econo- 
mic survival vis-a-vis his educational survival. As the following pages 
will demonstrate, the blacX institutions continue to serve a distinct 
population of youth who, because these colleges provided opportunity 
and support, have become a national asset. But the students who reached 
graduation four years after they entered college represent less than 
30 percent of their original number. Although it is not intended to sug- 
gest that every student who begins any given college should graduate — 
some will drop out because college is not to their interests, others 
because they lack academic skill or motivation — the inability to keep 
a greater percentage of students in college until graduation is repre- 
sentative of the problems black colleges face. 

In part the problems are similar to those facing higher educa- 
tional institutions in general, and in part the problems are ^related to 
the unique conditions which formed the basis for the intitial organization 
and continuing existence of black institutions of higher education. As 
part of higher education in gezieral, predominantly black colleges are 
faced with a need for reform of their curricular and instructional pro- 
grams. Higher education has simply not caught up with the following 
situations: 

a) Society is changing. at ,an ever increasing rate and participa- 
tion in that society demands greater skills, more capability 
I to deal with anibiguity and solve problems, and more assert- 

iveness on the part of its members. 



b) Knowledge is vastly enlarged and fragmented. 

CDIP" individual personality is confronted with a far more 

tl^L difficult task in finding a ''core" self and the means by 

which to integrate the mass of experience. 
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While all institutions of higher learning are faced with mounting 
costs and limited revenues, the predominantly black colleges, face this 
financial squeeze from a* far more dire position. The students and their 
families are poor creating the necessity of keeping costs of tuition, 
room and board low and of devoting large proportions of operating funds 
to. financial aid. Their relative level of endowment is low,- and although 
the Federal government has provided some much needed support^, in many 
cases the funds ar allocated to areas other than those of greatest need, 
or result on the basis of matching requirements in further draining aca- 
demic operating resources. The students entering the predominantly black 
institutions bring with them persistence, desire, and anticipation, but 
they bring these traits in combination with the results of a less than 
adequate public educational experience, an acquiescent and reticent 
learning style, and a host of self -doubts . The combination of these and 
other problems facing black higher education suggests the necessity of 
both immediate developmental program efforts and the intensive study of . 
the participants, processes, and results of such efforts. 

The Thirteen-College Curriculum Program, as well as other related 
programs supported by the Institute for. Services to Education (ISE), is 
an attempt to come to grips with a number of these problems both directly 
and indirectly. Directly, the Program is confronting the problems pertain- 
ing to curricular and instructional development based upon some assumptions 
about the needs of students in. order to succeed in college and later, in 
society, and some assumptions about how these needs are met through 
materials, teaching efforts, and classroom conditions. The plan is rela- 
tively simpler 1) concentrate efforts on the first two years of college, 
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provide a central program structure including an identifiable program 
staff, administration, counseling — essentially a "college within a 
college" approach, 3) develop the learning experiences around Integra- - 
tive "thematic" course areas, 4) organize the classroom structure and 
the presentation of materials to emphasize student participation, dis- 
cussion, and problem solving, 5) take immediate pressure off of finding 
a single "right" answer and rote memorization of facts while pressing 
the process of "inquiry" and out--of -class practice of such behavior, 
b) provide the teachers with time and reward for creating and organizing 
materials for this learning strategy and devising complementary teaching 
styles, and 7) recycle the whole process each year on the empirical basi 
of what works and from what is learned by the previous experience. More 
indirectly than directly, the Program is confronting the need to expand 
proven efforts from the small experimental base into the entire college 
structure. Similarly, issues concerning student financial aid, other 
student support services, institutional organization and management, 
and inter-institutional cooperation are being introduced and considered 
as an outgrowth of Program experience. 

Obviously, the underlying ideas are easier to state than the 
program is to develop on the individual campuses. In addition, there ar 
a number of other programs on these predominantly black campuses which 
are directed toward the same problems, but which differ in strategy and 
organization. And finally, the colleges generally lack adequate infor- 
mation of which to base decisions about their program efforts and alloca 
tion of resources. Therefore, the other major emphasis of the Thirteen- 
College. Curriculum Program (and related program efforts) is to develop 
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and provide information, research, and evaluation pertaining to the 
colleges and their students upon which future rational decisions and 
develapmen-*- can be based. j 

This monograph, similar to other ISE Research Reports, has a . 
dual purpose in this area of research and evaluation. First, an effort 
is made to present comprehensive descriptive data pertaining to black 
higher education in this case, the characteristics, achievements, 
experiences, and attitudes of a large sample of seniors who were 
approaching graduation in the spring of 1971 • Second, the presentation 
provides the basis for comparison between groups of students whO' differed 
with respect to their initial college experience one identifiable 
group of students participated in the Thirteen-College Curriculum Program 
during their freshman and sophomore years, another group participated in 
the regular college program but was followed closely by ISE as a longi- 
tudinal "control" group for comparison to the Thirteen-College group, and 
yet another large group who also participated in the regular college 
program was included to act as a check on the representativeness of the 
smaller "control" group at this particular stage in college. 

Nationally, a great deal of time, effort,' and financial resources 
have been applied to the task of describing and assessing those who go 
to college and why, how the college student performs academically, v/hat 
he thinks about himself, his experiences, and general issues of the day, 
and what factors seem to predict or describe his success and ultimate 
graduation from college (See, for example, Astin, 1966 - 71, Sanford, 1962, 
Lehmann and Dressel , 1963, Feldman and Newcomb, 1969), However, little of 
this attention has been devoted to students attending the predominantly 



black colleges and universities. The most comprehensive recent study, 
Negro Higher Education in the 1960's (Jaffe, Adams, and Meyers, 1968), 
most closely resembles the scope of student studies conducted in white 
colleges, but with the exception of their data pertaining to admissions, 
recruitment, and financial aid obtained from college officials, the 
study is based entirely on survey data from relatively few colleges and 
students within colleges. Bayer and Boruch (1969) attempted to partial 
out the results pertaining to black students entering both predominantly 
white and black institutions in 1958 from the national survey of entering 
freshman conducted yearly by the American Council on Educat-^on. Morgan 
(1970) looked at the black ghetto student but this study followed no 
specific design and did not consider the predominantly black college 
student specifically. Egerton (1969) conducted a survey of the enrollment 
patterns of Blacks in state universities throughout the country inclu- 
ding 17 predominantly black institutions v/hich are described as a separate 

category, but the information obtained from the institutions is of a very 

limited nature. In addition to the above, larger studies, a host of smaller 
studies have considered specific research questions related to black 
students under different conditions of education or by different types of 
educational institutions. In general, all of these studies suffer from 
a number of considerations; sample sizes are 'small, the data usually have 
no longitudii ^ base, and the questions., under consideration are necessarily 
harrow. 



As an effort to alleviate the paucity of information surrounding 
the student in the predominantly black college, ISE, beginning with 
O students entering college in the Fall of 1967, initiated a comprehensive 
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longitudinal study of the students entering 13 predominantly black 
institutions (see Figure I). The study design provided for both cross- 
sectional comparisons of students at various points in time with 
particular emphasis on their progress in relation to the kind of 
entering college program in which they had participated, and longi- 
tudinal comparisons of student growth, change, and survival in college. 
The objective was to gather data which both comprehensively described 
the students and continuously followed their progress through college 
to graduation. The general research design and the characteristics . of 
the students v/ho entered these 13 institutions in 1967 are described 
at length in a previous ISE Research Report (Parmeter, 1970). The longi- 
tudinal design, of which this study is a part, has a number of desirable 
characteristics: 1) the sample sizes are relatively large, 2) the colleges 
are representative of predominantly black colleges in general, 3) much 
of the individual student data is continuous over four years, 4) each 
assessment point included a broad range of student data including test 
results, achievement data, background and experience data, attitudinal 
data, and personality data, and 5) all of the major questions being 
addressed have the underlying support of multiple checks for consistency 
and accuracy such as direct observations, documentary, evidence (e.g., 
student transcripts), independent on-site visitations, and the standard 
research estimations of reliability and statistical significance. 

This study of the descriptive and comparative attitudes, experi- 
ences, achievements, and backgrounds of predominantly black college seniors 
in combination with other studies of these same students marks the end 
of the first phase in this longitudinal design. An entering to exit base- 
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line of data has been established for use in both judging the progress ' 
of groups of students v/ho began college after 1967 and assessing the 
initial effectiveness of the Thi rteen-Col lege Curriculum Program, In 
general, the entering norms for these students^ provided the following 
descriptive characterizations : 

women compvised a majority of the entering students 
one-half the students came from small towns or rural areas 

— their families v/ere.poor 

one^half of the students' parents had less than a high 
school education 

— the students preferred a college setting where more than 
50 percent of the enrollment was Black 

the students were highly motivated to complete college 

* 

— most of the students aspired to achieve at a level above 
the middle of their class and pursue a professional career 

I'i^^^ " their entrance examination abilities fell about one standard 
^ \ deviation below the national norm^ but their non-verbal 

' scores fell at the middle of the adult national norms 

t\ y^^f^ " the students had certain seTf-doubts about their ability 
\ to succeed in college, but perceived themselves as averagie 

to above average on academic abilities in relation to peers 

students indicated a high need for "understanding" and a 
desire not to violate social norms 

— comparatively, the Thi rteen-College students c.ame-froin poorer, 
less educated family backgrounds, hut were similar to -t;,o 
regular college students in m.osf other ways 

. / 

The comparative assessment of the students' educational achieve- 
ment over the four year period indicated that the Thirteen-College Program 
students v/ere far less likely to drop out, that they performed at least 
as well as and in some cases significantly better than the regular students 
on tests, that they achieved slightly better grades, and that they shov;ed 
more positive personality and self concept development. 
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Content of the Senior Questionnaire^ 1971 

The data summarized in the following pages were collected by 
means of a fourteen page, self-administered questionnaire (included 
in the appendix) which was distributed late in the 1971 Spring term 
to most seniors approaching graduation in the thirteen participating 
colleges. The predominantly multiple-choice format included 451 
variables divided into fifteen general areas of interest. Some of the 
items included were of continuing interest in that they had been pre- 
vious sources of data on students followed by ISE since they entered 
college in 1967, but the instrument was designed to essentially stand 
alone for purposes of describing graduating seniors. The thematic 
sections of the questionnaire included; 

1. General and Background Information 

2. College Background and Future Plans 

i . 

3. College Grades 

4. Financing of College Education 

5. Non-Academic Achievements 

6. Satisfaction with College 

7. Attitudes toward Freshman Year ■ 

8. Attitudes toward Counseling 

9. Continuing Attitudes toward Instructional Experiences" 
10- General Attitudes toward Higher Education. 

11, Attitudes toward Black Colleges 

12, Feelings of Control over Environment 
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13. Actual and Desired Student Role in College Policy 

14. Areas of Self Concept 

15. Attitudes tov/ard the Questionnaire 

The General and Background Inforination section (items 1 - 12 in 
the following tables) included questions designed to provide a look' at 
the students' previous experiences and socio-demographic circumstances. 
Items were concerned with high school and family background, previous 
pre-college and wi thin-college program experiences, and personal charac- 
teristics (age, marital status, sex, etc.). 

Items included in the College Background and Future Plans section 
(items 13 - 24 in the following tables) covered conditions surrounding 
entrance into college, housing while in college, concentration of 
studies and vocational or graduate school plans, highest academic degree 
expected, and plans immediately following graduation. In addition to 
just the student's expectations, items were included for assessing -the 
degree to which the student waf following the appropriate steps necessary 
to accomplish these expectations-aspirations. 

College Grades (item 25 in the following tables) were sel f- reported 
on a nine-point scale moving from a "D- average (1.49 or less on a 
•four-point scale) to an "A'' average (3.80 to 4.00) for major area of 
study, minor area of study, and cummulative grade-poi nt-average. Pre- 
vious studies have demonstrated that self-reported grade-point-averages 
are highly reliable and valid when included in the context of a general 
questionnaire (see Maxey and Ormsby, 1971). However, ISE is independently 
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collecting grades from the participating institutions and further 
checks on the accuracy of self-reported grades will be conducted. 

The Financing of College Education section (items 26 - 29 in the 
follovnng tables) contained items concerning total college-related 
indebtedness to various sources, amount of money earned during summers 
and school years v/hile in college, amount of hours worked during 
college, and an overview of the proportional financing of college from 
various sources (not included in this report due to the cumbersome 
nature of the data) . 

Non-Academic Achievement (items 30A - SOB in the following tables) 
in college is increasingly becoming recognized as a predictor of future 
success at least equal to that of college grades (see Wallach and Wing^ 
19595 and Hoyt, 1966). Irrespective of the methodological issues and 
conflictinc^ results, it is logically consistent to conclude that these 
important areas of accomplishment are the source of practical experience 
and the pre-conditi oners of future behavior. The questionnaire included 
items which assessed the students' involvement or recognition in the 
areas of student government and political activity, art, community 
service, writing, drama and forensics, music and dance, science, academic 
groups, and athletics. These accomplishments were also summarized into 
a single scale of non-academic achievements. 

Satisfaction with College (items 31 - 33 in the following tables) 
included items concerned with the student's overall feelings about his 
experiences in the college attended and the probability of his attending 
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that college again had he the choice. \ 

\ 

i 

The student's initial experiences in college has a povverful 

i 

effect on both his chances of completing his college education and 
the mannsr in which he perceives his continuing college experience. 
In the Attitudes toward Freshman' Year section (item 34 in the fol- 
lowing tables), items v/ere concerned with how the student felt about 
these initial experiences: the degree of impersonality of the insti- 
tution, the difficulty encountered in courses, the contribution of 
these experienced^ to a sense of self-confidence, the degree to which 
these experiences contributed to rational decisions about future 
college work, and the nature of classroom conduct and instruction. . 

Attitudes toward Counseling (item 35 in the following tables) 
were included to provide a basiifor assessing the effectiveness of 
college counseling programs across several areas such as personal prob- 
lems, financial aid, academic advice, and developmental meetings with 
other students. The response format was constructed to look at both 
the frequency of use of counseling services as v;ell as the perceived ^ 
nature of the Interaction. 

The most extensive section of the questionnaire was concerned with 
Continuing Attitud es towar d Instructional Experience (items 36 - 94 
in the following tables). In this section which considered various 
aspects of classroom instruction, the students were asked to indicate 
the degree of truthfulness or falsity of a statement as it applied to 
their freshman, sophomore, and combined junior and senior years respectively. 
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The statements addressed teaching practices, expected student behaviors , 
course materials, and course content. In the design of this section, 
the real concern was not with factual accuracy per se (although the 
results for any given item at a particular time period for all respon- 
dents, in all probability, adequately factually represents the existing 
state), but rather with how students initially perceived things, and 
then, how these perceptions changed in accordance with continuing ex- 
periences. Take for example the idea of student discussion in the class- 
room. If, considering two different croups of students, one group of 
students initially participated in classes during which a high level 
of student discussion was expected and the other group participated in 
classes in which it was a practice for the teacher to lecture and only 
respond to formally raised questions 3 then during the junior and senior 
year when the two groups of students were participating in the same 
classes, it would be expected that the former group should perceive the 
level of discussion as lower than the latter group, irrespective of the 
actual degree of discussion. 

In terms of General Attitudes toward Higher Education (items 95 - 
115 in the following tables), the respondents were asked to rate as to 
their extent of agreement or disagreement a number of items concerning 
the general practices and processes of higher education* The items 
included such areas as student maturity, the rights of college officials 
to regulate student behavior, the role of college in an individuals 
life, how college might be improved, who shpuld be admitted to college, 
and general teaching practices. 
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The students' Attitudes tov/ard Black Colleges (items 116 - 130 in 
the following tables) were based on the sanie responding procedure as 
the previous section. In general « the items were designed to tap 
the students' feelings about the adequacy of their experience as 
compared to students attending predominantly white institutions, the 
type of college and its racial composition ~- that black students 
should attend^ the way the college curriculum should be organized,, 
who should teach and what should be taught in black colleges, and the 
role of the black college in the cause of black advancement. 

Included as a part of all ISE questionnaires are a series of 
items pertaining to Feelings of Control over Environment (items 131 - 

137 in the following tables). In general , they attempt to get at the 
degree to which the respondent feels that things outside of his control 
influence what happens to him. Some of the items were part of the base- 
line Colman report (Equality of Educational Opportunity, 1966) such 

as "Good luck is more important than hard v/ork for success." Several • 
similar items were. added to more specifically deal with success or 
accomplishment in school- To each of these items, the respondent was 
asked to indicate his agreement or disagreement on a five-point scale. 

The Actual and Desired Student Role in College Policy section (items 

138 - 139 in the following tables) was composed of a series of parallel 
items in v/hich the student was asked to indicate on a continuum moving 
from "control" to "little or no role" the degree to which he felt 
students should have a say and the degree to which, at his institution, 
they did have a say over the following areas: faculty appointment and 
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promotion, undergraduate admissions policy, course content, student 
discipline, and bachelor's degree requirements. 

'Given individual differences in background and personality 
as related to degree of exposure, success and failure in various areas 
such as interpersonal interactions, classroom experiences, and specific 
social opportunity students develop a variety of self perceptions. 
These Areas of Self Concept (items 140-182 in the following tables) 
are particularly important agents in the formal, as well as continuing, 
educational process • They have implications to the degree to which an 
individual will expose himself to a given potential task, they have 
shown to be highly related to actual performance, and given a prior 
knowledge of their relative strength or weakness they provide the basis 
for more rational curricular and instructional planning. For these 
items, the respondent was asked to rate himself (as compared to other 
peers) on a series of traits or abilities using a five-point continuum 
moving from "much below average" to "much above average," Most of 
these items have been a part of ISE's continuing assessment of students 

The respondents' Attitudes toward the Questionnaire (item 183 
in the following tables) were included to provide evidence concerning 
the degree to which the questionnaire was accurately completed and the 
degree to which the questionnai re adequately covered the important 
aspects of their college career. 

Subjects of the Study 



The Senior Questionnaire, 1971 was completed by 2,448 students 
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representing three different entering groups on each of the thirteen 
participating college campuses. ! 

i 

I 

The Thirteen-College Curriculum Program students,! num- 
bering 327, who enrolled in college in the Fall, 1967 
and in 1971 were in their senior year. 

The "1967" control students, numbering 312, who also 
enrolled in college in the Fall, 1967, and who were se- 
lected at that time as comparison students to be followed 
year by year. 

The "1971" control students (indicated as "other" in the 
tabular data presentations), numbering 1,809; these stu- 
dents were expected to graduate in June, 1971 and were 
seletted for this study in order to increase the repre- 
sentativeness of results and broaden the comparative base; 
no previous data had been gathered about these students. 

The "1971" control students were included in order to provide a 
larger base upon which to ground the resulting statistics. In reality, 
these students more clearly represent the "average" student than do 
either the "1967" control students or the Thirteen-College Program 
students. The "average" student is less likely to be a senior four 
years after entering college (more than 35 percent of the "1971"' 
control students entered college before 1967); the "average" student 
is more likely to have transfered from another college (slightly more 
than 20 percent of the "1971" control students began college at a 
different institution); while in all cases the senior approaching grad- 
uation is more likely to be female, the likelihood is less for the "average" 
student (about 60 percent of the "1971" control students and the Thir- 
teen-College students). However, this last fact should not be con- 
strued as either a result of program- experience or as a change in the 
proportional representation according to sex. The results by sex appear 
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simply to be due to the fact that the women students tend to finish 
sooner than men students (the same percentage of "197V' control stu- 
dents who entered college in 1967 were women as in the other groups, 
that is, about 70 percent). It is also important to note that the 
proportional representation of men to women in the "1971" control 
students is approximately the same proportion of men to women who 
entered college in 1967 in these thirteen colleges (about 60 percent 
female, 40 percent male). 

Combined, the three groups of students represent about fifty 
percent of the total number of students approaching graduation on 
these campuses. However, in terms of the students who actually began 
college in 1967, the proportional representation across the groups is 
quite different. Only about one-third of the students who began college 
in 1967 as regular college students (similar for both the "1967'Vand 
the "1971" control students) v/ere present as seniors approaching 
graduation in the Spring, 1971. By comparison, slightly more than 
fifty percent of the Thirteen College Program students were present as 
seniors approaching graduation. While the exact effect of this dif- 
ferential on the following data cannot be measured, it should be con- 
sidered a potential factor in the case of observed differences. Indeed, 
it is a central hypothesis that a program designed to re-orient the 
classroom and the entering college experience of students should be 
reflected in both attitudes and differential attrition rates. 

if 

Another ISE research report, currently in preparation, will deal 
primarily v/ith the question of attrition and performance in black colleges 
based on a study of official student transcripts, and will serve to fur- 
ther explore the effectiveness of the Thirteen-College Curriculum Program 
in moving students on to graduation. 
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To summarize the above discussion, the three groups of students^ 
do differ on some important, overt dimensions: 



1 ) The Thirteen-ColTege Curriculum Program students repre- 
sent a greater proportion of the total number of students 
v/hich entered college in 1967 as compared to both the 
"1967" and the '1971" control students; they have had a 
different initial exposure to college via their program 
participation; they include a higher proportion of women 
students than the "1971" control group; unlike the "1971" 
group, they all began college at the same institution in 
which they are presently enrolled* 

2) "^'le "1967" control students are similar to the Thirteen- 
Cdllege group in terms of proportion of women students; 
they, too, all began their college at the same institution 
in which they were completing their degree and they all 
began in 1967; unlike the Thirteen-Col lege group and simi- 
lar to the "1971" control group, proportionately fewer of 
them were present in their senior year, 

3) The "1971" control students are most representative of the 
"average" black college graduate; they tend to take longer 
to reach their senior year, especially in the case of men 
students; they are more likely to have transferred' from 
another institution, but the final proportional represen- 
tation of men to women is similar to the yearly entering 
college representations. 



The importance of these outv/ard differences is related to the 
comparative strategy involved in ISE's longitudinal research design. 
As indicated, the data is to serve two primary purposes: 1) to increase 
the overall understanding and awareness of the black college student and 
provide baseline data for continuing study, and 2) to serve as a means 
for evaluating the effect of a major innovation in the entering college 
experience for students in black colleges and provide the basis for 
more rational program development on the individual campuses. 



^ Therefore, the groups together insure an adequate representation 
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of the characteristics of black college seniors approaching gradua- 
tion. Comparison between the "1967" control students and the "1971" 
control students will provide an estimate as to the representativeness 
of the smaller "1967" group for the longitudinal comparisons with the 
Thirteen-College group. It is expected that in most respects the 
"1957" and the "1971" groups will be similar, with the possible excep- 
tion of academic achievement and major field of study (based on the 
earlier completion of studies in the "1967" group). If this assumption 
holds true as the fo1lov/ing results do suggest then comparison 
with the Thirteen-College students can be based upon the most accurate 
"regular" college group. In most cases, this will be the "1967" and 
the "1971" groups combined » but in areas v/here these two groups differ 
(such as achievement), the comparisons can be based on a more rigorous 
test using only the "1967" control sample. 

Representativeness of the Data . 

No formal sampling procedures were used in selecting either the 
participating colleges or the senior students included in this study. 
Therefore, the, degree to which these results are applicable to seniors 
approaching graduation across the range of predominantly black colleges 
and universities can only be inferred from the apparent characteristics 
of the colleges included in the study, or by independent comparison 
of student background data from this study with that of other non- 
participating institutions. Similarly, the degree to which the overall 
results or comparisons can be generalized to any given college in the 
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study group can only be inferred from the proportion of students re- 
sponding at the institution as well as by the degree to which the 
institution individually corresponds to the overall student back- 
ground information. 

In considering the general representativeness of these institu- 
tions, some of the factors which would seem on the surface to be im- 
portant are: 1) geographical location, 2) size of institution (total 
enrollment and size of the senior class), 3) type of institution 
(public or private), 4) highest degree offered and 5) length of service- 
to the black community (that is, v/hen founded). Table I shows the 
characteristics of the colleges included in this study. Based upon 
just the overt descriptions of the institutions, it is clear that 
they include a broad cross-section of black colleges and universities. 
The institutions are located in 11 different states; the only south(i;rn 
states not represented are Arkansas, Kentucky, and West Virginia. The 
schools are almost equally split betv/een public (7) and private (6) 
institutions. Seven offer only a bachelor's degree and six offer degrees 
through the master's. The range in total enrollment moves from about 
600 students to almost 10,000 students with an average enrollment 
somev^here betv;een 3,000 and 4,000 students. All but one of the "insti- 
tutions are more than fifty years old, 

/ 

/ 

Id terms of student representativeness, Table I also shows the total 
number of seniors at each institution who began college in 1967 and who 

The data included in this study h<is been separated into comparable 
results for each participating institution. The analysis of betv/een 
college differences is currently being conducted and v/ill be' the basis 
for a future ISE research report. 
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are included in this study. It is apparent that the representation 
of seniors in this study is quite adequate for eight of the institu- 
tions (65 percent or more included), and only one institution is 
extremely low in representation. Those institutions which are less 
well represented are, for the most part, larger schools and more 
urban in their setting. Both of these factors have a history of 
delimiting direct student-data-gathering efforts. However, comparison 
of the background and socio-economic data in this study . to the 
original norming data gathered on these students during the fall of 
1967 (Parmeter, 1970} indicates that there are no severe differences 
between the two groups. This in combination with the large sample 
size included in this study, would suggest that the data have sub- 
stantial applicability to the individual colleges in the study group. 

Presentation of the Data . 

in the pages that follow, each of the thematic sections of the 
questionnaire will be summarized in terms of the actual results. These 
summaries wi 1 1 cite and discuss those elements of the data which, on the 
surface, seem to be the most important and illustrative. In order to add 
a degree of cohesi veness .to the enormous amount of data, 'interpretation 
will be built into the summary of results for each section. 

In presenting the data, each section begins with results pertaining 
to the general characteristics of all of the students, differentiated 
by sex where appropriate. Tliis general discussion then is immediately 
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followed by a second discussion concerning the comparative differences 
between the three program groups — the "197V' control group, the 
"1967'' control group, and the Thi rteen-College Curriculum Program 
(TCCP) group. The discussion and interpretation of results for both the 
general characteristics and the comparative differences will be sup- 
ported by references into the actual data and by graphic representa- 
tions of the results by total respondents and by sub-groups. 

Following the text of this report, the complete data is presented 
in tabular form. These tablesv which follow the same order as the • 
data summaries, provide the basis for further study of results and 
additional interpretation of their meaning. The organization of the 
tables v/as determined by a need to present a massive amount of data 
in a manner which allowed for direct comparisons and ease of interpre- 
tation. Each table is headed by a statement that as nearly as possible 
respresents the actual item; then, each of the possible response-cate- 
gories for which there were actual respondents is printed beside the 
line of data it represents. 

The data included in the body of the tables are shown as percentages 
of a given category for each of the different categories. Missing 
responses are not included in the percentage transformation, but each 
category of respondents shows the actual number who responded to a 
given item below the list of percentages for that category. In addition 
to showing the percentages on the actual number of respondents, the 
interested reader or researcher is provided with a chi square (X^) statistic 
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and associated degrees of freedom for each comparison block of percen- 
tages. These statistics provide a basis for answering the question of 
whether the observed differences are significantly greater than those 
which might have .occurred by chance (or more simply, are the differences 
between groups* real differences). Immediately after the tables, an 
explanation of the use and interpretation of the chi square statistic 
is provided as well as a list of critical values of the chi square for 
various degrees of freedom. 

While the purpose of this report was not to deal directly with 
questions of a longitudinal nature, some of the sections of the question- 
naire asked the student to take a retrospective longitudinal look at 
his or her college career. Other questionnaire items are identical 
to those asked of the Thirteen-College and the "1967 ■ control groups 
on Several occasions beginning in the fall of 1967. Preliminary analysis 
of these Qontihuing items using the entering Fall, 1967 data and the 
comparable Senior Questionnaire, 1971 data has been completed. Al- 
though the longitudinal considerations will be the subject of a future 
ISE report, some of these longitudinal findings add pov;er to the inter- 
pretation of this study's data and will be cited where appropriate. 



■ General and Background Infon.ic.t1 on 

Overal 1 Cliaractcrlstl cs > For most college students, graduation 
from college is an important step in achieving a higher status in society. 
For the young Black graduating from the predoniinantly black college^ obtain- 
ing his diploma v/ill not result in as many doors being opened to him as 
to his white counterpart, but as compared to his parents, the distance 
he has traveled is great. As might well be expected, the backgrounds of 
these students are varied, but the predominant pattern is primarily com- 
posed of past poverty and segregation. The following list suggests the most 
salient characteristics of the students viewed as a whole. 



0 The majority of students (about two-thirds) are of nor- 
<^ mal college-graduation age 20 or 22 years old but 

a notable number of students are 25 or more years old 
^ (this may in part be due to returning veterans). 

Slightly more than twenty percent of the students are 
married and half of this number are supporting a family. 

-- The place of their birth and the source of their previous 
education is overwhelmingly the traditional South and for 
the most part they attended college in their home state 
(more than 90 percent of the students were born and raised 
in Alabama, Florida, Georgi^a, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, lennessee, Virginia, or Texas). 

-- They are more urban than rural in their background; better 
than fifty ^percent of the students come from towns over 
50,000 in population, but less than ten percent come fro:;, 
suburbs. 

■ The public school system they attended was overtly or covertly 
segregated (86 percent attended all-black high schools) which 
in many cases meant that it was small (38 percent from grad- 
uating classes of less than 100). 

•*•'• -- Their parents varied in level of educational accompli shinent; 
about eight percent had graduated from college, but the' 
majority of parents had not completed high school and more 
than a third of the mothers and 20 percent of the fathers 
had no more than a grade school education. 
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— The iTieclian family income was. between $4,500 andi$5,500 
for the previous year, just about one-half that of the 
average college student family income/ ; 

/ ;J::\ — The parc-nt's occupations reflect the cause of th,is lower 
income level; more than fifty percent of the fathers, if 
. employed, held, at best, semi-skilled jobs while less than 
eight percent were employed at any professional level; the 
mothers were less likely to be employed (42 percent un- 
employed), but of those that were, 20 percent worked as 
domestics and about 14 percent worked in educational 
fields. 



Out of these facts a fairly clear pattern seems to emerge. Due 
both to poverty -and disadvantaged educational background, the stud(5f'its 
continue their education near home at the one type of institution -- 
the black college which offered a recourse to them. Given the 
background characteristics of this group of students, it is to their 
credit that they moved to graduation, but it is also not surprising 
to find that the fin^l numbers at that point were only about one-third 
of the original entrants, 

In moving toward the goal of college education, one important 
question is to what degree special program help or involvement supported 
these students* educational efforts either prior to college entrance 
or during college. Obviously out of this sample, a fairly large pro- 
portion (15 percent) had participated in the Thi rteen-College Curri cu'lui;i 
Program, and the results of this participation are clearly shown by the 
higher continuance rate. But what of other programs related •*'o youth 
of disadvantaged backgrounds? 

Including the Thi rteen-Col lege Program, 55 percent of 
the students indicated that they had participated in some 
program ai^.d about ten percent of the students had parti- 
cipated in more than- one program. 
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Of the programs identified for the students, the greatest 
nuiTsber of the students indicated that they had partici- 
pated in the Neighborhood Youth-Corps (11.9 percent), 
follov/ed by Upward Bound (4.6 percent) 

More than one percent of the students had participated 
in one of the following programs: Health-Carreers , Stu- 
dent Exchange, Intensive Summer Studies Program, and 
Manpower Development. 

Given the relatively large participation in such programs , it seems 
clear that efforts -- largely of federal origin -- are supportive of the 
attempts of young Blacks to continue their Education. While not all 
of the programs wer ^ specifically directed toward educational ends, 
they all included some educational or enrichment components. With no 
further evaluation of these programs, it does seem that they helped 
to improve existing conditions. 

Comparative Results . Two comparative differences betv/een the 
three groups seem of particular importance and central to other data 
included in this section. First, as compared to both of the control 
groups, the TCCP students come from decidedly more disadvantaged 
backgrounds. Second, as compared to the TCCP students and the "1967" 
control students, the "1971" control students take longer to graduate 
from college, and thus, tend to be older and are more likely to be 
married. A third obvious difference is the level of special pre- 
college or college program participation, but these differences are 
spurious in the sense th-at by definition TCCP students all participated 
in a special program, v^hile the other groups similarly included about 
fifty percent of the students who had participated in special programs. 
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Figure II shows the percent of students by the different groups 
at the various .f ami ly income ranges. This graphic interpretation 
clearly demonstrates the higher level of poverty and lower mean family 
income of the TCCP students. While the two control groups are 
fairly evenly distributed between $2000 and $10,000 family income, the 
TCCP students include more than one- third who came from families with 
less than $3000 per year income and more than two-thirds who came 
from families with income less than $5000 per year. This dissimilarity 
between the TCCP students and the other two groups (who are generally 
homogeneous in family background) is apparent in several obvious 
corollaries. Their fathers have less education; both their mothers 
and fathers reflect poorer employment status; and a much larger per- 
centage of TCCP students come from families in which there was a mother 
only. The importance of these differences is only to accentuate the 
point that poverty is not an a priori barrier to progressing educationally 
if educational institutions: 1) provide the opportunity of entrance, 
2) focus educational programs on student strengths rather than penalizing 
students for their entering weakness, and 3) support low income students 
with work-free financial aid during the first two years of college. 

One other differe'ice should be touched upon. In the area of special 
program participation, the TCCP students include a large number of stu- 
dents who had participated in the Upward Bound programs (18.3 percent 
as compared to only about two percent for the control groups). This 
difference is important in two ways. First it reflects an initial 
commitment of the TCCP program to. concentrate on enrolling low income 
"disadvantaged" students and providing these students with aa educational 
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program v/hi ch would enhance their continuation in college. Secondly, 
it could be argued that these larger numbers of remaining Upward Bound 
students may be reflected in other comparative results such as 
achievement and attitude. The designers of the TCCP program hope 
that this is true, especially because it would mean that they have 
been at least partially successful in constructing an educational 
career ladder conducive to continuance. Sucli a ladder is not as readily 
present in the regular college programs. 

College Background and Future Plans 

Overall Characteristics . Given the socio-economic background of 
these students, it is not surprising to find that while they have sur- 
vived to complete or nearly complete their undergraduate education, it 
takes a large proportion of them longer to graduate than the institu- 
tionally-prescribed four years. Irrespective of the delay, most of 
these students aspire to further education and degrees. But whether 
these aspirations for many of the students form real expectations and 
become reality remains to be seen. In many ways — with the exception 
of number of opportunities and extent of financial resources — this 
situation appears to hold true for most college graduates. 

Part of the aspiration to go to graduate school for most students 
is composed of the recognition that they have survived one step and 
that continuation and more degrees means even greater status and reward. 
Against this desire are weighed the known costs paid in attending college 
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to achieve the bachelor's degree which for most students is measured 
in more than just financial terms. Beyond the struggle for financial 
survival and its concomitant drain on human resources are the prices 
exacted in tedium and regimentation found in many, college programs.. 
In addition, historically, the opportunities for further education for 
black students have been limited by a pattern of racial exclusion 
the result of which contributes to an underlying attitude of self-defeat. 
Therefore, it does not seem unreasonable to suspect that continuance 
for many students will be based upon either the necessities of job con- 
tinuation (such as in teaching) or a set of unique, positive circum- 
stances in the undergraduate program which would make the struggle for 
continued education a rewarding possibility. 
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An but 20 percent of the students indicated that they would 
pursue at least one degree beyond the bachelor's. Figure III shows 
the distribution of students by group according to the highest! academic 
degree expected. About fifty percent of the students indicated they 
would attempt a master's degree and 15 percent indicated they would 
try for a Ph.D. or equivalent degree. In addition, 11 percent 
indicated a specialist's degree between the master's and doctoral 
level. Two p'""^cent of the students indicated a medical degree and 
three percent marked a law degree. 

Compared against these aspirations, hov^ever, only 20 percent of 
the studci.is indicaled immediate attendance in graduate school the rie.-.-.- 
fall, and this estimate of attendance is supported by the number of 
students actually in the process of making application at the time 
the questionnaire v/as administered {68 percent of the students 
indicating a higher degree had made no application and only 17 percent 
indicated that they had been accepted at one or more graduate institu- 
tions). By comparison, the largest majority of students indicated that 
they would either "get a job" (26 percent) or "enter a profession" 
(38 percent, mostly in teaching). 

The data pertaining to immediate future plans (Table 17 in the 
Appendix) cited above seems to be in agreement with the students^ major 
fields of study. As those results imply, there is a large move to enter 
into employment. As seen in Figure IV, classification by major shows 
the largest student percentage in education (26 percent^ mostly 
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elementary) followed by business persuasive fields (21 percent). 
Of the more traditional college major fields, social science and reli- 
gion were most frequently indicatec^ (20 percent), then science (12 
percent), followed by arts and humanities (10 percent). All other 
fields combined included less than 10 percent of the students. 

In general, this distribution of major field follows historical 
precedent in black higher education, but also suggests trends for the 
present and future. Traditionally, the black colleges have produced 
■ mainly majors in education and in religion primarily because these 
were fields left to Blacks as part of segregation. Most. fields were 
almost .-jxclusiveiy ! :! ivd uj tuc wnite majority, tvtin with coming ni- 
tegration there is a large, although declining, demand for black teachers 
and mi.nisters in the South, and this demand is largely met by the pre- 
dominantly black colleges. On the other hand, federal and judicial 
pressure in combination with increasing black aspirations have led to 
a larger opportunity in other fields, especially business. Employers 
from national and regional firms are attempting to increase the number 
of Blacks in professional and managerial positions, partially due to 
the pressure of equal employment opportunity clauses, partially due to 
increased awareness of black economic potential and buying power, and 
partially due to the recognition of black business talent emerging 
from these colleges. These forces are apparent in the number of stu- 
dents selecting business majors. 

But of special interest arc the rather large proportions of students 
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emerging from social sciences, science, and arts and humanities 
majors. Part of the social scici,ce percentage is the traditional 
religion interest, but part of it must be due to the increasing vocal 
and intellectual black concern with social problems and social organi- 
zation which is clearly apparent in a latter section of this report. 
The increase in science majors reflects both the increased demand 
for scientific talent and the ability of the colleges to produce the 
level of training necessary for graduates to enter scientific and 
business fields, or to be accepted to graduate school In this aca- 
demic field; potentially, the increased opportunity in medical fields 

' ^ ■.-!': x'-:-. re'\o.. vriy large number of 

students majoring in arts and humanities is partially due to opportu- 
nities to teach in these areas in secondary school, (also true for the 
previously-mentioned area), but it also suggests that the colleges 
are increasing their educational opportunities in these areas to 
complement the growing recognition of black writing, music, and art. 
It is in these latter three areas of student majors that the contribu- 
tion to culture and intellect should appear in the futura, and the 
increase represents a major trend in the liberalizing of the colleges' 
curricula* 

Table II shows the comparative percentages by major fields for 
students graduating from all colleges and universities nationally and 
from the 13 black institutions included in this study. While the black 
colleges show higher percentages of students in fields traditionally 
considered as their primary curricula (particularly education)*, it 
is also clear that these differences are not large. In fact, the over- 
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• TABLE II 

Major Fields of Students Graduating from College Nationally 
Compared to Students. Graduating from 13 Predominantly Black 
Colleges (in Percentages) ; 
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13 


99 


Science and Math Fields 


12 


12 


Agricultur- . Fields 


1 


1 


Health Fields 


3 


1 


Arts and Humanities Fields 


15 


10 
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6 


2 


All Other Fields 


6 


6 



^ Based upon 798>070 students graduating between July, 1969 
and June, 1970 (Source: E ••nod Degrees Conferred: 1969-70, 
National Center for Educational Statistics, U.S.O'.E., 1970) 

^ Based upon 2294 graduating seniors from 13 representative 
bl ack col leges in 1971 

all comparative balance between major fields for both groups is quite, 
similar. These percentage comparisons support the conclusion that black 
colleges are broadening their curri cul um and improving the access, of 
black students into fields from which they were formerly excluded either 
by lack of educational opportunity or by explicit segregation. 

Comparative Results . There is a significant difference between the 
_ three groups of students in terms of their aspirations toward graduate 
degrees. In examining the percentages (see Figure .III) it can be seen 
that there is little difference between the two control groups, and 
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they generally reflect the overall results. Hov/ever, there are some 
important differences exhibited by the TCCP group. Not only are 
their aspirations higher in general, they show important trends toward 
law and medicine. In addition, the TCCP group shows significantly more 
follow- through in pursuing these aspirations. Thirty percent of the 
TCCP students indicate graduate school immediately following graduation 
(as compared to only 20 percent of the control groups), and almost 
one-half of those TCCP students who aspire to a graduate degree are 
actively pursuing admission as compared t.o^only 30 percent of the 
control groups. 

There are also noL.blc, . ' = ' - ; 'C:\^!]ce^ in the resultin^^ 
student majors by group. Only 13 percent of the TCCP students selected 
majors in education as compared to 17 percent for the "1957" control 
group and 29 percent for the "1971" control group. This pattern is 
almost the reverse for the social science major. Both the TCCP and 
the "1967" controls were higher in science majors (14 percent) as 
compared to the "1971" controls (10 percent). The TCCP group. was also 
higher in arts and humanities majors (14 percjnt) as compared to both 
of the control groups (about nine percent),. 

These results help demonstrate some of the differences between the 
TCCP program and the regular programs. The TCCP students are more deeply 
immersed in the liberal arts from a participative as well as a course 
standpoint than are students in the regular programs. They are not 
pushed so rapidly into making major field choices, and so have time 
to explore, as well as concentrate study in broader areas of concern. 
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Their higher aspirations and greater follow- through with regard to 
graduate education may partially be a function of the positive reward 
inherent in the program's pursuit of expression, method, and ideas. 
As later results will demonstrate, the TCCP students were more deeply 
involved in the "doing" of their education, and more broadly exposed 
to all areas of intellectual activity. When all of this is added to 
the much higher continuation rates for TCCP students, it stands as a 
forceful argument for altering the context of education more toward 
the TCCP model. 

College Grades 

Overall Characteristics .. Innumerable predictive studies have 
demonstrated that college grades are "normalized" similarly for indi- 
vidual institutions (that is, they show the same range, central ten- 
oency, and distributive characteristics), but differ betv/een groups 
both v/ithin and across institutions. These general tendencies hold 
for the seniors responding to this questionnaire, as exemplified by 
the following observations. 

— The grade-point-averages in all cases range from a "C-" 
average to a straight "A" average (given minimum averages 
for graduation, this range would be expected). 

On a cumulative basis (an average of all college grades), 
75 percents of the students fall between a "C+" and a 
"B" average. 

In general, women achieve somewhat better grades than men 
students; this also corresponds to national tendencies and 
reflects, probably more efficient study habits and somewhat 
easier fields of study (women load highly into education 
fields, men tend to load higher into math and science). 
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By the tine the students reach the senior year, the range of 

I 

grade performance has already been notably truncated by the process of 
attrition. Nevertheless, as shown on Figure V, the students at this 
point do reflect a wide range of achievement in a very normal dis- 
tribution. Judging by other entering college characteristics, this 
distribution includes some students who are performing higher than 
would be predicted, and some students who are performing less well 
than would be p^^dicted. And similarly, some students have discontinued 
their education, when based on past performance and ability they would 
have been expected to continue. Although not a new idea, it would 
seem that the challenge to higher education is one of constructing 
programs which allow all students to find the motivational keys to 
positive involvement in academic life while providing that all students 
pursue their education from points of strength and existing ability. 

Comparative Results . Figure V shows the comparative achievement . 
across the different groups on a cumulative basis. While the distri- 
butions for all. of the groups appear similar, careful inspection of 
the graphed percentages reveals that there is a definite rank order in 
achievement, with the TCCP group the highest, followed by the "1967" 
control group, with the "1971" control group the Lowest. AIT of the 
groups have approximately, the same mode, but the TCCP group crosses 
from the inside to the outside of the curve at this point. 

Part of these results are attribtutable to grades received during 
the freshman and sophomore years. In comparing the groups on major 
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field performance (see Table 25A in the appendix), the differences 
between the TCCP group and the "1967" control group disappear, but 
both of these groups achieve at a superior level to the "1971" 
control group. It could. be argued that the better achievement in 
the TCCP group on a cummulative basis was a function of easier gradinv^ 
practices while they participated in the program. It is true that 
many less TCCP students were dropped from college due to low per- 
formance in the first two years, but as pointed out in other studies, 
this seems to be the result of better instruction, classroom inter- 
action, and materials rather than differences in grading practices. 
In any event, these achievement results are positive from the TCCP 
program standpoint particularly because they represent adequate per- 
formance over a more heterogeneous population of students. The lack 
of difference in the major field grades is partially explained by 
competing with a reduced, more highly motivated group of students, 
and partially explained by the fact that TCCP students made a rather 
radical transition in moving from the program into the regular 
college experience. (This point is clearly demonstrated at a later' 
point in this report dealing with continuing student perceptions of 
their education. ) . * 

In looking at the different group performance by sex, another 
potential program difference seems to lie at the highest levels of 
student achievement. In the TCCP group a notable number of men stu- 
dents perform at the top achievement levels as compared to the control 
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groups v/hile the same is not true among the wonien students. Although 

not clearly documented, it has been argued that black women for 

j 

historical reasons are more likely to assert themselves in academic 

! 

circumstances than men. Given these present findings, it may be 
possible that part of this imbalance was due to the conditions sur- 
rounding the learning experience rather than the academic aspects 
themselves. It is true that in the TCCP program all students are 
expected to voice their views and opinions and challenge and debate 
the ideas of others, leading to study and research as a process of 
resolution of difference. These are important activities for which 
the students are rewarded. Under these conditions, it may be that 
the historical tendencies are somev^hat nullified to allow the emer- 
gence of each individual to more nearly approximate his or her capa- 
city. Whether or not this program structure explains student achieve- 
ment remains to be more formally tested, but it is true, and will be 
derionstrated that the TCCP students, and noticeably the male students, 
did show leadership and non-academic achievement beyond the levels of 
the control groups. 

Financing a College Education 

; Overali' Characteristics . There are several points which provide 
the context for a discussion of financing the cost of an education in 
a predominantly black college. First, as has already been made apparent, 
the students largely come from poor families- In order to attend 
college at all, many of them have' only the option of attending a college 
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within commuting distance from home or where the combined cost of 
fees for tuition, room and board is low. Second, because of the his- 
torical as well as present purpose of these colleges to provide a 
continuing educational alternative for black students, the cost 
to the student for his education must be kept low and the colleges 
must commit a large portion of their general fund to financial aid. 
Third, the colleges do not have the" usual reso^jrces of most colleges;, 
they have been, if public, less well funded by the states, or if 
private, by nature of the community they serve have much smaller 
endowments. Fourth, as with all institutions, they are presently 
caught in a wage-price spiral, with little hope of increasing revenues. 

The result of this context is a vicious circle encompassing both 
student and -institution. Because most sources of financial aid funds 
are federal (NDSL, Econoniic Opportunity Grants, etc.), the colleges 
must tie up operating funds in matching commitments while at the same 
time trying to provide education for more students due to increased 
financial aid. This means an increase in the teacher-student ratio 
and/or a decrease in other academic-related services. The students, 
v/ho are the least able to pay for their education and in the greatest 
need for compensatory time and instruction, are faced with less academic 
help from the institutional standpoint and less time to study due to the 
need to work to support the remainder of the cost of their college 
education. This is compounded by the fact that obtaining jobs off- 
campus is extremely diffi cult the neighborhoods are poor, and outside 
the neighborhoods discrimination is still an obvious reality. ISE's 
experience working in and with these colleges suggests that a large 
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proportion of the "dropouts" can be explained in terms of financial 
causes. 

Thus, for those students who survived to the senior year, an at 
least partially successful resolution of the financial crisis must be 
part of their background. More than 60 percent of the student worked 
to support themselves the summer before the senior year. More than 
36 percent of the students worked during the freshman year and this 
nunfjber steadily increased to about two-thirds working in the senior 
year. It should be noted that the work figures are delimited by the 
number of available jobs (mostly on campus), and these jobs are usually 
preferentially given to proven upper-class students who need them 
to finish. In the case of those students who worked during the college 
year, the largest number worked about fifteen hours per week (not 
surprisingly because that is the limit provided for by the Federal 
Work-Study Program which is also based on the college matching principle), 
but many students ranged higher up to as many as forty hour work weeks. 
The amount of hours a student worked also increased between the freshman 
and senior years. 

Figure VI shows the percentage of students by group according 
to the amount they borrowed from the National Defense Student' Loan 
and other college loan funds. Slightly less than fifty percent of the 
students borrowed some money fcr the support of their education from 
these sources, and some stud^^nts borrov;ed more than $3000. These 
figures would be higher except for the lov/er costs charged by the 
college in tuition, room, and board. As shown in Tables 26B-G in • 
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the appendix, 25 percent of the student also borrowed funds from 
banks in support of their education and ten percent indicated loans 
from other sources. 

Completing the financial package, students received money from 
home, from scholarships, and from economic opportunity grants. Given 
.the level of family incomes, it seems surprising that about 70 percent 
of the students received more than 50 percent of their funds for college 
from home duri»^, their freshman year. While this support decreased 
both in the number of students receiving support and the amount of 
support supplied, more than 50 percent of th .udents were still 
receiving about 50 percent of their support from home in their senior 
year. Slightly more than one-fifth of the students received about 
50 percent of their college support funds from scholarships and this 
figure remained relatively constant throughout college (most scholar- 
ships ^re renewable on the basis of certain performance levels 
Slightly more than 10 percent of the student received about 40 percent 
of their college support through Economic Opportunity Grants and these 
figures also remained relatively constant throughout their college 
career, 

■.• * 

The composite picture created by these financial arrangement is one 
of determination by the students and their families to continue and 
finish their undergraduate degrees. Of particular interest is the 
contribution of the family in support of the students' education; 
Given a median family Income of less than $5000, it is hard to imagine 
the level of support in terms other than the concern of parents to ^see 
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their children better themselves. It is also clear that without the 
level of existing federal support, many of these students would 
probably not have been able to complete their degrees. However, it 
does seem illogical that these federal funds came at a cost to the 
students' educational program because of the matching necessities. 
Furthermore, all of this must be weighed against the fact that less 
than two-thirds of the students reached the senior year, many because 
of financial pressures and Inadequate resources. 

Comparative Results . From previously cited data, it is evident 
that the TCCP group came from poorer origins than did the other students, 
but due to a special arrangement with the Office of Economic Opportunity 
during the first two program year (1967-1958) these students were almost 
totally supported by special funds (tuition, room, and board)* In the 
first two years of college, the. two control groups fit the: above picture, 

> but the TCCP students primarily had to v/ork only in the sujpmers to 
support their education. On the average, about one-half of the TCCP 

" students received a little less than 20 percent of their fuhds from 
home over their entire college career, but in most other ways the 
financial aid patterns were similar to the control groups during thejunior 
and senior years, the di fference being made up by a slightly higher rate 
of borrowing money from campus sources. 

Part of the success of the TCCP in keeping these students in college 
must be creditied to the initial financial aid support. How much credit 
O this support deserves in relation to the instruction and materials can 
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only be guessed at, but the reality of the problem of continuing 
student in college is largely faced in the freshman and sophomore years. 
Continuing ISE data on student attrition indicate that the dropout 
rate for program students is higher for following groups, but not as 
high as the regular college students. Given the nature of existing 
data, it appears that both a different instructional program and 
Increased financial aid are necessary to keep the students in school. 
This means both an increased level of student financial 'support and 
college program support. One potential solution that works both ways 
is the removal of the matcning stipulations on student aid funds. 

Non-Aca d emic Achievements 

Overall Characteri sties > By its heading, this section of the 
questionnaire appears to assess more than was actually the case. The 
students were not asked to describe open-endedly what their activities 
and achievements were in college, but rather to respond affirmatively 
to those preselected activities and achievements out of a list of 40 
possibilities which pertained to them. The list included nine different 
areas of involvement: 1) student and college governance and leadership, 
. 2) art, 3) community involvement and service, 4) writing and student 
publications, 5) drama and forensics, 6) music and dance, /) science, 
8) academic honors and recognition, and 9) athletics. There, were not 
the same nunfcer of possibilities in each area, but each area moved 
from activities and achievements in which greater numbers potentially 
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could have participated to highly select or specialized possibilities 

(see the Tables under item 30A in the appendix). The results derived 

1 

\. 

from the students responses, given the above conditions, serve! to 
provide insight into two different questions: 1) what was the general 
level of involvement of the students in selected non-academic achieve- 
ment areas, and 2) in what areas of non-academic achievement was there 
the greatest involvement, and conversely, the least involvement? 

Based up^ii the students' responses, two areas of involvement 
clearly showed the greatest degree of student partidf^ation student 
and college governance and leadership, and community service and 
involvement. More than 25 percent of the students had served on a 
'student committee and/or actively campaigned to elect another student 
to school office, and nearly 20 percent of the students held school 
offices and/or received an av/ard for leadership. The single highest 
level of activity was in community service in which almost one-third 
of the students tutored other students (non-paid) and more than 25 
percent of the students participated in a community group. The ainount 
of academic honors and recognition of achievement was highly predictable 
on the basis of similarity in the manner by which colleges organize 
and manage these programs. Slightly less than 20 percent of the stu- 
dents participated in an l.onors or advanced study program, ;about 
10 percent of the student were elected to an academic honor group or 
received special academic recognition, and less than 10 percent of 
the students were chosen for the collegiate "Who's Who". 
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Much more highly selective was participation or recognition in the 
special interest areas of art, music, writing, drama, science, and 
athletics. With the exception of athletics which was limited to 
varsity participation and, not surprisingly, low in respondents, these 
areas included approximately 10 percent of the students at the broadest 
participatory level and little more than one percent at the most select 
levels. Of course, what was not determined by the students' responses 
was the degree or depth of participation in these areas, and in many 
cases, given their specialized nature, this was probably heavy. Figure 
VII shows the percent of students by total and by group who participated 
or achieved in selected possibilities across all of the areas except 
athletics. The graphed results exemplify the above generalization. 

The amount of individual participation or achievement across all 
of the 40 possibilities is shown by percentage according to groups in 
Figure VIII. VJhile only 14 percent of the students included no responses 
to the list of possibilities, the great majority of students were 
limited in their degree of participation or recognition. Almost 45 
percent of the^students responded to three or less items and an additional 
22 percent responded to six or less items. Given the skewness of the 
distribution, however, it is clear that some students v/ere very highly 
involved across a variety of areas. Again, it. should be mentioned that 
the responses provided no indication of the level or amount of involvement. 

These overall results appear to conform to at least two other areas 
of questionnaire data. The students' major areas of study indicated 
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relatively less academic involvement in science and arts and humani- 
ties, and relatively greater academic involvement in social science 
and education. This would seem to bear out the level of partici- 
pation and recognition in such areas as art, drama, science, and music* 
In the area of writing, it does not seem too unfair to suggest that 
desire to engage in this area is largely undermined by freshman courses 
in expository writing with their over-abundant concern for standard 
form and grammar. The second area of correspondence is the relative 
amount of time beyond class attendance, studies, and financial sur- 
vival which a student has available to engage in non-academic achieve- 
ment areas. Given the work load many of the students have to carry, 
in combination with the low continuation rate over four years, the 
level of involvement is perhaps higher than one might expect. 

Comparative Results . Table VIII clearly establishes that TCCP 
students were more heavily involved in non-academic areas. Part of 
this may be explained by the financial support provided in the first 
two years, but other data indicates that this involvement continued 
throughout their college careers. By examining Figure VII, it is 
clear that the higher level of participation was located in the areas 
of student and college governance and leadership, community service 
and involvement, writing, drama, and academic honors participation 
and recognition. These out-of-class areas of involvement are closely 
related to some of the in-class experiences the students had v/hile 
participating in the TCCP program during the freshman and sophomore 
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years. Writing in program classes was not pursued, £eL se.^ f^om 
an expository standpoint, but rather as a part of broader ideasj and 
expression. And in the same sense, drama (in the form of chamber 
theater) was introduced in the program classes as a means of expression 
encompassing a number of Important mediums. Community activity and 
service was encouraged as both a means for testing ideas, and 
building bridges between experience and intellectual play (a part 
of the idea o. 'relevance"). It is difficult to judge the degree 
to which the classroom model had an effect on the student involvement 
in college governance and leadership, but it is at least theoretically 
consistent that taking greater responsibility for the activity and 
'conduct of the classroom in combination with the expectation of 
verbalizing and debating ideas in the classroom should transfer to 
some level of this activity outside of the classroom. 

Satisfac tion with College 

Overall Results . This section of the questionnaire simply dealt 
with the students' summary views about their college experience. Did 
they enjoy attending the college? If they had the choice, v/ould they, 
attend the same college again? To what degree did they feel the college 
helped them toward important personal goals? More than 60' percent 
of the students f3lt that college had helped a great deal in achieving 
important personal goals,- and all but six percent of the remaining 
students felt it helped somewhat. Enjoyment of college was- less 
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clearly positive, but 48 percent of the studentis indicated a great 
deal and 46 percent ;indi cated somewhat. The greatest level of 
ambivalence was related to their attendance at their college if they 
had the choice to make over again, • Only 23 percent were definite 
about making the same choice again, but an additional 45 percent 
indicated they probably would make the same choice. On the negative 
side, 22 percent said they would probably not attend the same college 
again and 10 percent indicated they would definitely not attend the 
same college again. 

In some ways, these results are related to who the students are 
and where they come from. Obviously for a large number of the students, 
improving their relative status is very impor'tant, and any college degree 
isi a step in the right direction. It also seems obvious that the 
enjoyment factor is somewhat bounded by the personal sacrifice that 
surrounded many of the students continued attendance in college. 
Withcut attacking the "puritan ethic", a day filled only with study and 
work is limited in its enjoyment. The question of what college the 
students would attend if they had the choice again is difficult tr 
interpret. Student attitudes about the structure of the college, which 
will be discussed in a later section, suggest that a number of students 
found the experience rigid. Some students were concerned about the 
direction and/or the quality of the curriculum, and other students 
were politically antagonistic toward the colleges. But on the whole, 
most students were at least somewhat positive generally, and in 
attitudinal areas. - " yr'" 
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ComparGtive Results , The responses to these questions were ' 
essentially the same across all the sub-groups, and although therje were 
some comparative differences between the responses according to sex 
of the respondent, these differences were not pronounced and were 
unrelated to group. 

Attitudes toward the Freshman Year / 

Overall Characteristics . The results encompassed in Tables 34A 
through 34P contain what, on the surface j appear to be some conflicting 
feelings about the students' initial experience in college. Given the 
fact that these students survived to the point of almost completing 
their undergraduate career* it might be expected that they would in 
varying degrees be positive about various aspects of that experience. 
Most students felt that their freshman year: provided an exciting view 
of teaching and learning (75 percent); confirmed that they could 
■figure things out for themselves (90 percent) and do college-level 
work (84 percent); shov;ed them the value of student questions (79 per- 
cent); and provided the basic study skills needed to continue (72 per- 
cent). At the same ti.me> it seems an anomaly that almost two-thirds 
of the students felt the freshman year was rigid and impersonal and 
less than 25 percent would have had the rest of their college experience 
like that of their freshman year. 

These results" seem to suggest that^the students, approaching 
graduation as .jey were, reflected backwards in a generally positive 
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way about themselves in relation to the experiences. But when con- 
fronted with non-personal characteristics of that experience (e.g. 
rigid and impersonal) or their willingness ■ to have the experience 
repeated (rest of college like freshman year), they exhibit reservations 
which may be more closely in line with the actual nature of the 
experience. In general, the initial experience of beginning college 
usually seems to be difficult for students. Part of this difficulty 
must be simply the newnecs itself, and part certainly must be in the 
increased difficulty of the work required. On the other hand, the 
freshman experience in college is usually related to a number of other 
characteristics, which provide limited opportunity for the student to 
explore and to be rewarded for his efforts and ideas in relation to 
who he is and where he conies from. The pressure of competitive 
performance with his peers, of a singular, teacher-directed, d dactic 
learning experience, and -of a rather arbitrary set of requirements 
without regard to him personally must create a certain sense of puni- 
tiveness, the value of which lies mainly in creating a. desire to avoid 
its repetition. Some students, such as these respondents, i^urvive 
and continue; other students become disaffected and drop out; still 
other students find there is not enough reward to support their 
continued financial struggle. On the average, 25 percent or more of 
the students have made the decision to withdraw (or have been pushed 
to this decision) by the start of the second year of college. 
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Comparative Results . From ISE^s standpoint, an absolutely critical 
question w^'. whether a more positive 3 student-oriented program in the 
freshman year (and continuing partially throughout the sophomore year) 
would affect both the level of student withdrawal and the students' 
relative feelings about the quality and desirability of the experience. 
The strategy was to create a less static^ more participative program 
for that initial experience. Based upon the accomplishment of that 
strategy, the results should demonstrate incremental differences in 
how the students perceived the experience and the degree to which they 
saw it as a mdoel for the continuing college experience. While it is 
now clear that the attrition rate was decreased 3 what additional 
evidence do these results provide about the program itself? 

In general, the data. support the idea that TCCP students did have 
a different, more positive freshman year. Figure IX shows the percentage 
of students by group at the various response levels concerning the 
freshman year as "rigid and impersonal; get it or else". While both 
control groups were similars the TCCP students were decidedly less in 
agreement than the other students. Other results indicate that the 
TCCP students did have a substantially different 3 more participative 
experience, but the fact that almost half 'the TCCP students felt there 
was some truth to the statement demonstrates that the program, at that 
time, still had a long developmental period ahead. 

Considerably fewer TCCP students than control, istudents agreed that 
the freshman year taught them college was hard (49 percent as compared 
/ith 58 percent), and their concern was with surviving a boring year 
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Figure X. Percent of Students in Res|3onse to the Freshman Year as not 
Encouraging Student Questions 
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(27 percent as compared to 40 percent), or that the experience almost 
destroyed their academic self-confidence (17 percent as compared to 
29 percent). The TCCP students were more positive about generally 
positive areas; more TCCP students than control students on a percentage 
basis agreed that in the freshman year they found that they. could do 
college-level work (19 percent as compared to 83 percent) and saw 
the value of student questions (90 percent as compared to 79 percent) - 
One reason for this difference in the value of student question may 
have been the degree to which student questions were expected and 
encouraged in the classroom. Figure X shows the students* -responses 
by groups to the statement, "Courses fell short of achieving the 
objectives of encouraging students to pose own questions and develop 
own viewpoints." Only 25 percent of the TCCP students indicated any 
agreement with this statement as compared to 45 percent of the control 
groups- The graphic respresentation clearly emphasized the differences. 

Finally, it is clear that a much larger number of TCCP students 
than either of the control groups felt that their freshman year should 
have been a model for the rest of their college experience- More than 
45 percent of the TCCP group to some degree agreed as compared to 
21 percent of the control groups- While these results again emphasize 
that the program had a considerable distance to go to reach its 
objectives, they also emphasize that as compared to the regular college 
experiences a considerable distance'had already been achieved. 
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Attitudes toward Counsel inc; ! 

! 

Overall Characteristics . Until recently a well-supported coun- 

" ■ ■ 'i 

seling program in many black colleges did not exist; there simpl^ was 

not the money to support positions peripheral to the classrooms and 
management of the institutions. With the increased flow of federal 
funds into higher education, counseling and student personnel services 
have appeared on most campuses but as functionally outside the 
academic area and usually more concerned with the management of prob- 
lem students and administrative functions than with student personal 
and intollectual growth. More than 60 percent of the students had 
never met with a counselor in a personal growth-oriented small group 
setting. Less than 50 percent of the students had ever seen a coun- 

0 

selor about personal problems, nearly the same percentage had never 
seen a counselor about financial, vocational, or academic concerns. 
Although nearly two-thirds of the students occasionally or frequently 
found a counselor helpful ur felt that counselors were concerned with 
their problems, given the role of the counselor on the campus and the 
degree to which he actually provided support or service, these results 
appear more related to some preconceived idea about counseling than 
to the actual experience of counsel ing. 

Comparative Results , As part of the original plan, the JCCP 
program included counseling as a central, unifying function. .In 
observing the program, in the early stages of its development it 
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became obvious that it v/ould take time to more closely integrate 
counseling into the overall academic strategy. But from the start, 
the program students looked to the counselor as a centr'al , clearly 
identifiable part of the program staff, and the comparative student 
attitudes tend to support these observation. More than 56 percent 
of the TCCP students saw the counselor occasionally or frequently 
about personal problems, as compared to 38 percent of the "1967" . 
control group and 47 percent of the "197V' control group. The 
counselors in the program vyere urged to use the small groups setting 
with students and 62 percent of the TCCP students indicated that they 
had at least on occasion met with the counselor in that manner as 
compared to less than 35 percent of the students in the control groups. 
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While the program students did not use the counselor any more 
frequently than the control groups for academic or vocational purposes, 
they did more frequently use the counselor to help them with finan- 
cial problems (69 percent as compared to less than 50 percent). 
Given the increased use of the counselor and the concomitant closer 
relationship with the counselor, it follows that more TCCP students 
found the counselor frequently helpful (26 percent as compared to 
about 12 percer'), and felt counselors were frequently concerned with 
their prqblems (30 percent as compared to 16 percent). This latter 
attitude is graphically shov;n in Figure XL These results, similar 
to those of the previous section, suggest that the counseling component 
at that time \was more useful to the TCCP students than the regular 
college component, but that the need for continued improvement of the 
role and involvement of the counselor jwas also clearly present. 

Continuing Attitudes toward Instructional Experience 

Overal 1 Characteristi cs . This section v/as composed of 59 state- 
ments about classroom conditions and interactions, and about student 
and faculty academic behavior. The following statements are illustrative 

--Faculty members experimented with new methods of teaching. 

, . -- Students spoke up in class. r- 

— Courses contributed signficantly to how I think about things 
today, , 

Teachers related course materials and~cliscussion to areas of 
student interest. 
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— • Teachers were available to students after class. 

— The primary form of classroom instruction was the lecture. 

Faculty members kept their courses and materials current 
with their field. 

The senior respondents \^ere asked to consider each of these 
statements as to their "truthfulness", (a four-point scale from generally 
true to generally false) in relation to their personal experiences 
during three periods of their college career the freshman year, 
the sophomore year, and the combined junior-senior years. In many 
ways, the data derived from this section of the questionnaire v/ere 
considered to be the most important from the standpoint of comparing 
the different perceptions and attitudes of students over time based 
upon the type of program in which they participated during the first 
two years of college. Several critical hypotheses were the basis for 
interpreting the results. in this section: 

1) the perception of their classroom and instruction ex- 
periences would be similar for both the control groups 
across the three time periods; 

2) the perceptions of all three groups of students would be 
similar during the junior-senior 'years as a result of their 
similar, combined program experience; 

3) the TCCP group would demonstrate large, significant dif- 
ferences in. perceptions when compared to the two control 
groups for the freshman experiences alone, and the exhibited 
differences would correspond to the type of educational 
experience around v^hich the TCCP was planned; 

4) as the TCCP group began to move out of the program experience 
into the regular college experience in the sophomore year 
the initial differences betv/een the groups would decrease/ 
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In effect, the hypotheses represented first, ISE's concern over 
v^hether the two control groups experiencing the same program perceived 
the program in a similar manner, even though there were some dissimi- 
larities between the two groups in entering and background characteristics. 
This reflected a concern for the relative reliability of the student • 
perceptions, as a precursor to discuss^ion of results on the basis of 
differing program experience. The second major concern, based upon 
some minimal assumptions of reliability of the data, was the comparative 
trends of the TCCP group over the three periods in comparison to the 
control groups. It was anticipated that the TCCP students would be 
much more positive about their experiences at first,, and that this 
would sharply decrease over the .last two periods. The control groups 
were expected to be far less positive about their initial experience 

i ■ 

and increase slightly the degree of positiveness over the last two 
periods. The graphic result of these two different trends would repre- 
sent a noticable interaction between type of program experience and 
chronological period of experience. 

If these hypotheses were supported by, the results, then there 
v;ould be little basis for describing the results from an overall 
standpoint except, perhaps, in the junior-senior period when all students 
were combined in the same experience. For the most part the hypotheses 
were supported. The on^ exception, in fact, was even more supportive 
of the expected differences in thefreshman experience. Instead of .the 
TCCP students' perceptions being similar to the control students' in the 
junior-senior period, in many instances they. were significantly more 
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Interprotation of Results 

Starting v/ith a statement bearing on'a most general matter, below, on 
the left, n's the statement; on the right, a graph giving the'response. 
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Throughout this report the responses shown represent only the first of four 
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possible responses: namely, the percentage of students circling'the response 



'Generally True.'' This format is the same for all subsequent graphs. 
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Faculty members experimented 
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negative toward the latter experiences than the control groups," This 
"cross-over" effect (the logical extension of the interaction) might 
have been expected on the basis of initial perceptions as pre-conditi oners 
of later perceptions. Thus., while the TCCP students experience essentially 
the same program as the control students in the junior-senior years , 
the fact of their having been exposed to a more participative, student- 
oriented, initial experience resulted in their interpretation of their 
later college experiences as less positive than that perceived by the 
control groups. Based upon these findings there are few grounds for 
providing an overall summary and so the discussion will move to a more 
detailed consideration of comparative differences. 
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Figure XIV. 

Teachers encouraged students to 
criticize course materials and 
teaching methods. 
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Students frequently continued 
discussion with their teachers 
outside of regular class periods 
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The greatest differentiation between the TCCP and the regular program 

is in English and mathematics. This is not surprising since colleges are 

^' , ■ 

accustomed to laboratories in physics and bio.logy, but not to studio-type 

/' ' 

.activities in English or workshops in mathematics, nor to field trips in the 

social science. This difference in standard practice among the various fields 

of study is reflected in the regular program itself. Physics and Biology 

•'■ 3 

score higher than the other fields, '/ ' 

The last statement to be cited in this report really bears less on the 
special characteristics- of TCCP and more on how students viewed the educational 
achievement of the program achievement defined as making a contribution to 
how they view the world today. 

• ♦ PERCENTAGE OF SENIOR STUDENTS WITHIN GROUP 
WHO RESPONDED "GENERALLY TRUE- 
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Figure V. 

Courses contributed significantly 
to how I think about things today. 
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*^There is a problem inherent in the data pertaining to specific course 
areas. Greater numbers of students for each of the three groups responded to 
items pertaining to specific course areas during the junior-senior year than 
there are majors in each of the. areas. This may imply that the students have 
had elective experiences in the areas, but especially for the "hard" sciences, 
this, conclusi on secfns unlikely. Possibly the respondents are generalizing either 
" O jtheir earlier experiences or are reporting on the experiences of their 
ERJC ids . There are no di ffei^onces between the groups in terms of this problem / 
"^ffiF^o it may bo assumed that the. trends are still representative. ( 
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Comparative Results . In a recent ISE publication (Toward More 
Active Learning: A Retrospective Look at the Thi rteen-College Curriculum 
Program as Compared to the Regular College Experience, Turner, 1972) 
the results of this section are described and graphed in detail. The 
findings can be summarized briefly. Figures XII, XIII, XIV, and XV 
show the general pattern of the results for many of the statements, 
and correspond to the previous description of anticipated results. Each 
of the four selected statements associated with one of the figures 
represents a different type of concern, which as a package are sym- 
bolic of the major program thrusts.. The comparative results for 
each statement represent both the differences between the groups and 
also the extent to which the TCCP program at that point in time had 
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reached its projected goal . ! 

The statement represented in Figure XII is concerned with the 
degree to which faculty actually tried out different approaches and 
materials. This statement is representative of a number of statements 
in the section which get at type of materials, types of instructional 
approaches, and types of classroom management. The results demonstrated 
in Figure XII resemble those in other items of similar content. It is 
clear that the iCCP program was differently perceived by the students 
and that this perception probably pre-conditioned later perceptions 
of how a course should be taught. The results also indicate that 
almost two-thirds of the TCCP students perceived this important pro- 
gram component as having generally occurred. 

The statement in Figure XIII represents a class of statements 
concerning the interpersonal nature of academic activity such as 
the relative closeness of the teacher to the students and the teacher's 
personal concern in teaching for student learning. Again the pattern 
of results is similar, although not quite as striking. The TCCP stu- 
dents did experience in the program a broader academic and closer inter- 
personal environment as compared to the regular college students. How- 
ever, in the early stages of the program it is also clear that this 

/ 

qualitative area could be improved upon, as represented by only 
slightly more than one-half of the TCCP students indicating the state- 
ment to be generally true. 

Figure XIV is based upon a statement representative of a class 
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of statements pertaining to the actual style of the teacher in the 
classroom. The results in this area are clear. The regular program 
was perceived as rigid and highly teacher-directed while the TCCP 
experience was. much more readily perceived as interactive and 
student-oriented. However, in the initial implementation of the 
program, again the results indicate that the program could improve 
and that emphasis should be placed upon working with teachers in 
relation to their actual conduct of the classroom. 

The statement in Figure XV represents a class of statements 
concerning the impact of courses and instruction on the students' 
frame of reference. It incorporates such ideas as "relevance" and ; 
"pertinence" in the selection and presentation of materials in 
college. There .is an important difference between how the TCCP 
students saw the contribution of courses in the program as compared 
to the regular college students , and the "cross-over" effect is very 
striking. On the other hand, the results also emphasize how far 
both colleges and programs such as the TCCP have yet to go in developing 
this concept programmatically for students. While it is to some 
degree correct that some of the courses will take on increasing 
significance to the students as they grow older, this same argument 
is equally true for courses which the student felt were "relevant" at 
the time they experienced them. A primary concern for college should . 
be the increase in human understanding and the development of closer 
congruence between experience and the interpretation (or meaning)' of 
that experience. More recent evidence about the experiences of later 
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groups of students in the TCCP suggests that some headway is being 
made in this area, and that as teachers have continued to improve and 
develop new materials and to successfully implement them, the higher 
level of consistency which one would expect with use and. practice 
has increased the number of positive student responses. 

General Attitudes toward Higher Education 

Overal l Characteristics , * The students* responses from all three 
groups tothe statements in this section indicated a. fairly high level 
of dissatisfaction with the content, conduct, and structure of their 
college experience, and their lej/el of participation in that experience. 
These responses are somewhat atypical of v/hat one nright expect given 
both the students' southern background and their families' lower 
socio-economic status. Both of these characteristics usually result 
in quite conservative responses to the suggestion of educational 
changes or the suggestion of student dissatisfaction. Part of this 
tendency may be due to the increasing vocal criticism by young Blacks 
as a group of the social structures v/hich surround them, and part x^Tf^ v 
be attributable to the relatively rigid college environment they have ' 
experienced. In any event, it is clear from' their responses that they 
would like to see some changes made in higher education, 

A large majority of the students agreed that they, shoul d be allowed 
to participate in more institutional and educational decision (73 percent) 
and that undergraduates should have more responsibility for their 
O education (84 percent). They felt they should be part of the evaluation 
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process used in judging teachers for promotion (76 percent), that 
students should have more et^uality to teachers in determining course 
content (73 percent), and that ' teachers should re-examine their courses 
every year (96 percent). They felt very strongly that their education 
would be improved if: 1) courses were more relevant (88 percent), 
2) more attention were paid to students (81 percent), 3) credit for 
community service were provided (81 percent), and 4) the college was 
more deeply involved with the community around it (85 percent). On 
the other hand, the results were mixed about actual changes in the 
conduct of education. About 45 percent of the students felt college 
would be improved if all courses were elective, and about 60 percent 
of the student felt their education would be improved if grades 
were abolished. Slightly more than 60 percent of the students felt that, 
the institution should be governed by students and faculty. 

A much smaller number of students (about one-third) felt that 
admission standards should be raised* and only about the same number 
disagreed that remedial work should be conducted in the context of 
the regular classroom. More than. 80 percent of the students felt 
that/Blacks should control their own schools. In general, they felt 
the college did not have the right to control their lives off campus 
(75 percent), but 50 percent of the students felt the college had the 
right to clear student publications. However, the students felt 
more strongly" about the right of the college to ban campus speakers 
(70 percent disagreed). Perhaps the most understandable student attitude * 
was that a col lege educati on mostly just improves one's income (69 percent), 
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and while that should be a result of completing college, the results 
emphasize the need for the colleges to engage in internal reform of 
their educational program. 

Comparative Results . Considering the extremity of the overall 
student response to many of the statements, there are not many signi- 
ficant differences between the three groups. The TCCP students 
appeared to be more liberal than the other students, but this was 
mostly in degree rather than in kind, TCCP students felt more strongly 
than the other groups that campus rules should not be allowed to extend 
to off"Campus (85 percent as compared to 75 percent). More TCCP stu- 
dents also disagreed that the college had /the right to clear student 
publications (60 percent as compared to 50 percent), or that colleges 
had the right to ban speakers on campus (83 percent as compared to 
70 percent). Less than 25 percent of the TCCP students fell that 
colleges were too lax in suppressing protests as compared to 37 percent 
of the regular college students. The TCCP students were less extreme 
in either their agreement or disagreement concerning "college as 
mostly improving one's income." Almost three-fourths of the TCCP stu- 
dents held reservations about the statement, (although leaning more toward 
agreement than disagreement) as compared to about 60 percent of the 
regular college -rtudents. This seems to reflect both their desire to 
improve their socio-economic position, but also their comparatively 
more positive feel ings about the intrinsic value of their education. 
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Attitudes toward Black Coneges 

1 ■ 

Overall C haracteristics . While the general goal of desegregation 
remains an important part of the young black college student's 'belief 
system, in some qualitative ways the term has/taken on new meaning. 
In duys past the idea of desegregation largely meant complete inte- 
gration or becoming totally a part of white society with its implied 
equal treatment, justice, economic benefits, social organizations, and. 
values. No longer is credence given to this broad an interpretation 
of the term. The'"students seem to be saying equal rights, equal op- . 
portunity, but not necessarily' complete assimilation. And similar 
to their white counterparts in other institutions, traditional values 
are coming more and more under close scrutiny. The black student 
graduating from college in 1971 was not certain about the efficacy of 
the existing political structure, or the war-making capacity of the \ 
United States, or even the relevance of oldfer black institutions in 
the modern support of black advancement. They generally felt that 
the education, instruction, and curricula at their colleges was as 
good as that found in wh^'te institutions in the area; that much of 
their education shoulJ focus on the black African experience; and that 
they would prefer attending institutions in which black students com- 
posed at least one-half or more of the enrollment. 

/ 

There are, of course, some anomalies in this attitudinal profile. 
Given the number of areas of potential conflict in their belief system, 
it would not be unreasonable to expect more actual conflicting beliefs 
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than v/ere present in the data. But then, these students have survived 
to achieve a status position far above the level of a majority of their 
peers, the result of which makes possible stronger integration of 
belief and greater self-justification of their own experience. This 
latter tendency is represented by three-fourths of the students agreeing, 
at least in part, that the quality of their education was as good as 
that found in white colleges^ in the area; 86 percent felt the teaching 
was as good, and 73 percent felt that the curricula was as good. However, 
fewer students (65 percent) were as sure that the education they 
received better fitted their needs than that which could be found in 
the a'^'ea's white colleges. : - • 

In terms of the nature of their education, fewer students were 
willing, to agree that black colleges should prepare students to live 
according to the values of a predominantly white society (52 percent), 
and a large majority of the students (82 percent) felt that college 
should focus on the experiences of the African people, especially in 
the social sciences and humanities. There was less clear feeling over 
the' credibility of the white-teacher in the black college for teaching 
social science and humanities. More than 45 percent of the students 
felt white teachers should not be hired to teach in those areas', but ^ 
conversely, more than 50 percent of the students disagreed with that 

statement as a policy for hiring teachers. There was little disagre^e- 

/' v.- 

rPient (less than 20 percent) that black colleges should prepare students 
for jobs so that they could v/ork for change from within the American 




,ystem, but only about- 55 percent of the students agreed that the 
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colleges should teach support rather than subversion of the existing 
political structures. 

Like many college students throughout the country, the respondents 
to this questionnaire were doubtful about their fighting in a war to 
support the United States if they had free choice. And as other 
responses already cited suggest, they are leery of existing insti-tu- 
^tions, both black and white. Only 50 percent of the students felt 

i 

that their colKje was more interested- in supporting community groups 
working for black advancement than in having the approval of white 
people. Part o-f" their attitudes reflect the strategy of debunking 
common among other college students and particularly endemic to the 
times and circumstances and part of their attitudes clearly include 
the anticipation of becoming a meaningful part of the larger society. 

In terms of the racial composition of the "ideal" educational 
institution, more than 96 percent of the .graduati ng seniors felt 
that black students should attend, colleges where no less than one- 
half the students were black. Many of^the students (70 percent) 
indicated preference for some integration of the college setting, but 
as qualified above 52 percent of the students desired to attend 
an institution in which "about half" of the students were black, 
23 percent Indicated "most," and 22 percent indicated "just about 
all." They also preferred in the specified "ideal " college setting 
at least half to a majority representation of black teachers (61 per- 
cent indicating "about half," 19 percent indicating, "most," and 14 
percent indicating "just about all"), 
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Comparative Results . There were few significant differences between 
the three student groups concerning these attitudes. The TCCP students • 
disagreed more strongly than the other students with the statement that 
black colleges should prepare students to live according to the values 
of a predominantly white society (38 percent of the TCCP group agreed 
with the statement as- compared to about 50 percent of the control groups), 
but then this might have been expected considering the heavier imput 
of black studies materials into the TCCP curriculum. Similarly, 
the TCCP group had a larger proportion of students opposed to teaching 
support of existing political structure {31 percent of the TCCP group 
agreed with the statement as compared to 40 percent of the regular 
colleges students),. They also were proportionally less in agreement with 
fighting in a war if they were allov;ed a free choice, and disagreed 
proportionately more often that their colleges were supporting black 
advancement. At the same time, however, the TCCP students were more 
strongly supportive of the notion that black students should attend 
black colleges than were the control group^s. About one-third of the 
TCCP students indicated this was preferable to integrated or white 
college settings (as compared to 26 percent in the control groups). 
They also emphasized greater numbers of black students and teachers 
in describing their ideal college setting than did students in the 
control groups. 

Feelings of Control over Environment . 



Overall Characteristic s^ A number of underlying components are 



in interaction in varying degrees across the items included in this 
section the ethic students bring v/ith them to college including some 
degree of determination and some philosophy of work, the image the 
students have of themselves, the general psychological strength of the 
students > and certain expectations based upon past experience. In 
retrospect, the students were generally confident that ti^ey would 
graduate from college; 72 percent indicated that they were very certain 
they v/ould graduate and 24 percent of the students felt they had at 
least a 50-50 chance of graduating. Part of this confidence must 
have been based in part upon expecting hard work to pay-off; 71 
percent either disagreed or disagreed, strongly that luck was more im- 
portant than hard work for success. They generally felt that despite 
any disadvantages they would get ahead; 69 percent of the students 
either disagreed or disagreed strongly with the idea that when they 
tried to get ahead, something or somebody would stop them. And most 
of the students indicated a general confidence in their ability to 
learn; 73 percent indicated disagreement or strong disagreement with the 
statements "Sometimes I feel -I just can't learn." 

On the other hcnd, certain vestiges of past experience led most of 
the students to agree that getting ahead is as much a matter of v^ho you 
know asvvhat you know (79 percent either agreed or agreed strongly with 
that statement). Probably a combination of past experience and a certain 
remaining f.race of insecurity underlie the lower proportion of di.sa^greement 
with the statement, "I would do better in school if teachers did .not go so 
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fast." In this case only 46 percent of the students disagreed or 
disagreed strongly. But on the whole, the students were mostly posi- 
tive about themselves and their ability to deal with the circumstances, 
they would encounter. 

Comparative Results . All three of the students groups exhibited the 
same patterns of responses. For most of the items, the TCCP group was 
the most positive, followed by the "1957" control group, and then the 
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"1971" control group. Based upon other performance and achievement 
results, this order might have been expected; but only on two items 
are the differences significant and notable. On the item pertaining • 
to doing better if teachers v/ent slov;er (see Figure XVI), 57 percent 
of the TCCP students .indicated ^;p:sagreement as compared to 52 percent 
for the "1967" control group and 43 percent for the "1971" control 
group. The other item which resulted in a large significant difference, 
was the statement, "When I try to get;.ahead something or somebody 
stops me." In this case, the TCCP -group had 75 percent disagreement 
as compared to 70 percent for the "1967" control students and 66 per- 
cent for the "1971" control students. 

Actual and Desired Student Role in College Policy 

Overall Characteristics . The data in a previous section specified 
that many of the students felt tho* college experience should be less 
restrictive, and they should be allov/ed greater participation in deter- 
mining college policy. These results can be summarized into essentially 
three areas: a) a desire for less in loco parentis on the part of the 
college administration; b) a greater role in determining their own 
educational pathways; and c) more input into the institutional decision- 
making and policy formulation apparatus. Whereas many of the students 
agreed or agreed with reservation that their own college had taken 
steps to increase student participation in its decisions, they also 
felt strongly that their college officials did not have the right to 
regulate their off-campus behavior, or to ban speakers from campus and 
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to clear student publ ications , Most of the. students agreed at least 

i 

partially that undergraduates aremature enough to be given more i 
responsiblity for their own education and that many really interes-:ed 
students drop out because tray do not want to ^'play the game" or "beat 
the system." Finally, the students indicated an interest in such areas 
as playing a part in faculty promotional decisions, determination of 
course content, and institutional governance. 

The purpoi^c of this section of the questionnaire, was to delineate 
more precisely the role students desired in the determination of 
different areas of college policy, and to contrast these desired roles 
with the actual roles students felt they had in those same policy areas. 
The different policy areas considered were: 

— faculty appointment and promotion 
— • undergraduate admissions policy 

— provision for, and content of, undergraduate courses ^ 
student discipline ' - 

— bachelor's degree requirements 
For both the desired and the actual roles, the students, responded to 
one of five levels of participation: 1) control, 2) voting power in commit- 
tees, 3) formal consultation, 4) informal consultation, or 5) little 
or no role. ^ 

The results demonstrate that the students, at least by the senior 
year,, desire a responsible role in determining policy in 'each of the 
five different areas , but that the level of participation desired 
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varies according to the area under consideration. In every case, a plurality 
. of the students indicated a desire for voting privileges on policy commit- 
tees. With the exception of student discipline, between 57 and 70 percent 
of the studentr> desi red ei ther committee voting rights or formal consulta- 
tion. As might be expected, the area showing the highest level of desired 
participation was student discipline 21 percent of the students desir- 
ing control over policy, 51. percent of the students desiring voting rights, 
and 19 percent desiring formal consultation. Less than 10 percent of 
the students desired only informal consultation or little role in policy- 
making* Following student discipline, the students indicated the next 
highest level of desired participation in policy decisions related to pro- 
vision for, and content of, undergraduate courses. In this area, 
12 percent of the students desired control, 44 percent desired voting rights, 
27 percent desired formal consultation, and 18 percent desired only 
informal consultation or little role. For the remaining three areas, 
faculty appointment and promotion, admissions, and degree requirements • 
traditional areas of faculty and administrative responsibility the 
- pattern of 'responses was similar. Less than eight perfcent of the 
• students desired control, slightly more than one-third desired voting rights, 
20 to 30 percent desired informal consultation, another 15 percent desired 
informal • consul tation, and about 20 percent desired little or no role. 

' Contrasted with these desired roles, the students most frequently 
indicated that their actual role at • thei r col lege in these areas was 
much less thcin that desired. In the three most traditional areas of 
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faculty and administrative control about 80 percent of the students indi- 
cated they had little or no role; the remaining students distributed them- 
selves about equally across the other role categories. The students 
indicated they had slightly more invol veiTient in provision for, and 
content of, undergraduate courses, but nowhere near as much as desired. 
About tv/o-thirds of the stiidents indicated little or no actual role, 
15 percent of the students indicated some informal consultation, and the 
remaining 20 perr^^nt were distributed across the remaining three higher 
levels of invol vemenl:. Only in the area of student discipline did the 
desired role come close to approximating the actual role. Only one-third 
of the students indicated little or no role; an additional third indi- 
cated about equally either. formal or informal consultation, 26 percent 
. indicated that they had voting rights on policy committees, and six 
percent indicated th,ey had control over student discipline. While these 
actual levels in no way reach the desired level, students do at least 
generally have some input into whatever form of due process for students 
each campus provides, - , ■ . " 

Thejast decade has been marked by a nation-wide movement on the 
part of students to increase their role in the general governance and 
policy-making of their colleges and universities. While the pressure 
exerted by students has in-'"many cases met with resistance from the tradi- 
tional sources of control, in general students have increased their responsble 
level of participation. .Theoretically it makes sense from a learning 
standpoint to involve students at a higher level of policy, in order to 
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continue at an increased rate the types of individual decisions a student 
should make about the nature and extent of his participation across the 
potentialities of an increasingly complex society. From the perspective 
of students in this study it is clear that the black colleges repre- 
sented by the data are not using their students as a decision-making 
resource to the extent that they could or to the extent that the 
students so desire. 

Comparative Results , There are very few important differences between 
the three different student groups in response to these questions. 
Although several significant differences do occur, they provide no clear 
interpretive differences between the groups; for the most part the differ- 
ences represent minor internal variations across the levels which add 
up to statistical significance but no meaningful differences. 

Areas of Self Concept 

Overall Characteristics . The notion of self concept is really an 
amalgamation of many different components; the components vary in 
content and importance according to such factors as past personal 
experience, idealized models of personality and behavior to which one 
would like to be favorably compared, traits and types of behavior 
which are highly valued by society or societal subgroups, direct per- 
formance which is measured and compared against some standard, and the 
relative congruence of a given self-concept area to the broader psyche* 
In this particular study the students- were asked to rate theiiiselves on a 
series of traits in relation to other seniors in their college. The 
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items ranged from ''school achievement" — uhich is bounded by the student's 
actual performance and grades,- to "wanting to do things for others" — 
a highly subjective area that might be rated on the basis of what one 
would prefer to be like, or on the basis of actual doing of things for others 
and being rewarded in some way for this behavior. In general, the less 
precise the trait is in either its definition or in its ability to be 
directly measured, the higher one is ^likely to rate oneself if the trait 
is seen as desirable or important, and conversely, the more clearly a trait 
can be defined and/or measureJ according to some standard, the greater 
the likelihood of one's self-rating corresonding to results of that 
definition or measurement. The results of the self concept ratings 
will be broadly discussed across five different categori cal groups of 
items, followed by a brief discussion of differences attributable to 
the sex of the respondent. 

First, the students are generally positive about themselves and their 
future. Across all of the items , most of the students rated themselves as 
average to above average. This was to be expected. The students have come 
a long way to reach graduation from college; many of them have made an 
enormous status move from poverty to some assurance of favorable occupation 
and position in life. • The students are reasonably sure of themselves and 
reflect this in their ratings of self in relation to their certainty 
about their "identity.'' Only seven percent of the students felt they 
were below average on this dimension while 56 percnet of the students felt 
they were above average. This combination of generally favorable self 
ratings across the different areas and the implied certainty of self 
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"identity" has resulted in a very positive student projection of a success- 
ful future. In rating themselves on "chances for success in the future", 

I 

only tv/o percent of the students indicated below average as compared to 
almost two-thirds of the students rating themselves as above average. 
Of course, these projections were made at a time — immediately before 
graduation when it might be expected to find a positive view of the 
future, but nevertheless they do reflect the overall positive affect 
that completing rollege has on these individuals. 

A second important self concept area — identified in previous ISE 
research reports as social-anxiety self concept suggests sojdc qualifica- 
tion of the optimism and certainty students projected in the above 
results. Many of the studentsindicated a high need to be "understood" 
combined with a desire not to violate social norms, a characteristic which 
was present in these same students at the time of entrance to college 
four years earlier. More than 50 percent of the students rated themselves 
as above average on "wanting to be treated with understanding," 56 per- 
cent indicated above average on "wanting to do things for others," and 
40 percent indicated they were above average on "wanting to do what is 
socially correct and following the rules." One-third of the students 
rated themselves above average in "wanting to be looked up to and admired," 
and 51 percent rated themselves as above average in "liking to be. with 
others." Obviously, these self conceptions are not necessarily inappropri- 
ate on an individual basis; however, they do indicate that the students as 
a group feel a strong interdependence toward each other, a general desire 
to conform to social rules and standards, and a need for social approval. 
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The fact that these results are almost identical to those observed at the 
"time these students entered college in 1D57 (see Pariiieter, 1970) suggests 
that the net effect of the college experience on this personality dimen- 
sion for most students has been nil, a finding not unexpected on the 
basis of results of other longitudinal studies of higher education. 

A third area of self concept involves the general presentation of 
self to others. The student self ratings in this area appear congruent 
to both the general optimism toward the future and the desire for social 
interdependence. In short, the students saw themselves as cheerful, even- 
tempered, accepting of others, dependable, and quite active. Only five 
percent of the students rated themselves below average on cheerfulness while 
56 percent of the students rated themselves above average. One-half 
the students felt they were above average on "being even-tempen/d, easy- 
going" as compared to seven percent below average. The same pattern of 
responses applied to "dependability, completing tasks on time;" four 
percent of the students indicated below average and 56 percent indicated 
above average. Although. not quite as strongly held, 41 percent of the 
students rated themselves above average on "accepting of people at face 
value^" and 39 percent fated themselves above average on "activity, 
always on the go." ^ 

Given the relatively strong "other-directedness" evidenced in 
the above results, it would be expected that the students v/ould be 
relatively lower in their self ratings of traits which are more representa- 
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tive of "inner-directedness'* such as impulsiveness, working with 
abstract ideas, and being "tough-minded.'' The results confirm these expec- 
tations. Only 24 percent of the students rated themselves above average 
on "being tough-minded" while 19 percent rated themselves below average on 
this dimension. The same percentage of students (22 percent) rated 
themselves as either above or below average on being "interested more 
in abstract ideas than in practical ones." More than one-third of the 
students rated themselves below average on "willing to act without plan, 
on impulse" as compared to 21 percent rating themselves above average. 
Although the ratings on these items are not the inverse of those 
found in previously discussed areas they are noticeably lower in their 
distribution, and taken in the context of all of the self ratings are the 
lowest single area. 

In examining the students* academic self concept and related 
attributes the last area covered in this summary of self concept results 
there appear to be several pertinent generalizations. First, the students 
tend to rate themselves more highly on less precise items than on 
parallel Items which relate to specific course experiences or outcomes. 
For example, the tendency is for a student to rate himself more highly 
on how much he knows in an area, for example social science, than how 
good he is in the same area. Part of this phenomenon is probablydue 
to traditional college grading practices in which "goodness" is 
related to where one falls on some normalized distribution on test results . 
and grades, while "knowing" is a less measurable and comparative attribute 
based as much upon where- one has moved from as' upon general standards 
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for the field. Second, the students rated themselves most highly on those 
attributes which were not at all course-specific such as intelligence, 
school ability, and the ability to. figure things out. Finally, there 
was a definite rank-order to the self concepts according to different 
academic areas. This order held true for both the academic performance 
related list and for the parallel, but less specific, "knowing" list 
in the area of English and lowest in the area of natural science; comparably 
the students rated themselves highest on their ability to express ideas 
and vocabulary and lowest on their knowledge of biological and physical 
science. Much of this ordering is explained by self-attitudes the students 
brought with them to college from their high school experiences, but 
other parts of this finding may well be related to the following: 
1) across colleges in general, math and science are considered "hard" 
subjects and English and social science are considered "soft" subjects, 
and 2) the rank ordering follows the relative appearance of preciseness 
in the measurement of learning in the subject areas. This latter 
explanation, of course,.. appears more creditable on the surface than it 
deserves; while the final outcome of an educational experience may 
appear more precisely measured at the end of the science course than the 
English course, this begs the question of what a student learned in the 
course or to his ability to apply or generalize to other areas v/hat he 
has learned in the course. 

Table III shows .the collapsed student self ratings in academically- 
related areas or traits. General characteristics are listed first, followed 
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Table III 

STUDENT ACADEMIC-RELATED SELF CONCEPT RATINGS IN PERCENTAGES 





Bel ow 
Average 


Average 


Above 
Average 


Intelligence 


3 


39 . 


58 


Your ability to figure things out 


2 


44 


54 


School ability 


3 


(47 


50 


Your ability to generate new ideas 


4 


50 


46 


School Achievement 


5 


57 


38 


How well you express ideas 


. 5 . 


52 


43 


Vocabulary 


9 . 


60 


31 


How well you think in quantitative 
and analytical terms 


8 


61 


31 


How much you know of "Black studies" — - 
Black history J literature, art, etc. 


20 


51 


29 


How much you know about social institutions; 
their nature and change 


11 


61 


28 


How philosophic are you 


14 


58 


28 


How much you know about yours and others 
cultures 


17 


59 


24 


How much you know about biological science 


22 


60 


18 


How much you know about physical science 


30 


55 


15 


nuvv yuuQ are you in cnyiisn 


7 


DH 


oy 


Hov/ good are you in social science 


8 


58 


34 


How good are you in humanities 


12 


58 


30 


How good are you in math ■ 


22 


52 


26 


How good are you in natural science 


15 


62 


23 


How good are you in philosophy 


19 


58 


23 
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by the non-perfomiance but course-related list, and then the course perfor- 

mance-relQted list. The student ratings have been collapsed so that the 

1 

below average category represents both the very below, average andkhe 
below average responses, and the above average category includes both • 
the very above average and above average responses. 

There are some noticeable differences in the self ratings across 
all of the areas attributable to the sex of the respondent. Men 
students tended uo r_ate themselves higher on school ability, most course- 
related areas (with the exception of English in which the women students 
rate themselves more highly), and traits associated with academic skill 
and performance such as figuring things out and generating ideas. The 
men also rate themselves more highly than the women on "chances for success 
in the future." The women students tended to rate themselves higher 
than the men on such areas as time spent in studying, dependability, social- 
anxiety traits, and traits related to the general presentation .of self 
to others. 

Comparative Results . The patterns of responses for the self concept 
areas described in the previous section generally hold true for all three 
groups of students. However, across the different groups there are some 
noticeable as well as significant differences on some items. Academically, 
the TCCP group is significantly higher in self ratings of social science, 
philosophy, humanitit. > and black studies. However, the 1971 Control 
group shows significantly higher ratings on figuring things out, ability 
to carry out ideas, and chances for success in the future. The TCCP 
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group is significantly lower in the self rating of social-anxiety traits " 
such as following the rules, need for understanding, doing things for others, 
liking to be with others, and accepting others at face value. The TCCP 
group also had significantly lower self ratings in wanting to lead and 
liking to be seen and to speak in public. 

From a program standpoint, these resulting differences are some- 
what positive and appear to relate to desired program effects. First, 
the TCCP students felt more competent in areas where the program had intro- 
duced relatively unique courses of study and participation (e.g., 
humanities, philosophy, and black studies). Whereas most students had been 
exposed to some language, math, social science, and natural science, 
and had survived, the regular students did not necessarily have as much 
exposure in the areas where the differences appeared. The other positive 
interpretai ton is an indication of greater "inner-di recti veness" on the 
part ofthe program students in the sense of a less high need for social 
support and conforming to social norms. The program was based on the 
idea that by more actively involving the student in his education and 
promoting a learning model based upon organizing, presenting, and 
debating ideas, the student would become more self-reliant and confident 
about his own decisions* It is also clear that while the students 
rated themselves lower on this social-anxiety area, they were also 
much more active in school and community programs and leadership (see 
the comparative non-academic achievement results). This difference 
between being involved and needing social support seems an important 
distinction. 
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Attitudes Tov/nrd the Questionnaire 

Overal 1 Characteristi cs . While the questionnaire was not univer- • 
sally perceived as "interesting" by the students (considering the more than 
400 items this is understandable), they did indicate that in general they 
completed it carefully, that their responses to factual items were usually 
accurate, that most of their views would be similar the following month, 
and that they would not have answered differently if they had not been 
requested to identify themselves for follow-up purposes • Specifically, 
the data show the following results. Almost three-quarters of the students 
agreed or agreed with reservations that the questionnaire covered all of 
the important aspects of their college experience. Slightly more than 
70 percent of the students felt the questionnaire was interesting, but this 
total included 34 percent who agreed but had reservations. More than 80 
percent of the students indicated that they had filled out the question- 
naire carefully, and all but three percent of the students indicated 
general accuracy in relation to factual items. More than percent of 
the students agreed fully that their views would be the same the following 
month and an additional 35 percent of the students agreed with reserva- 
tions. Almost two- thirds of the students fully disagreed with the 
statement thaty they would have filled the questionnaire out differently 
if they had not been asked to identify themselves, and another 18 percent 
disagreed with reservations. 

Comparativ e Results . There are some significant differences between 
the three groups in how they responded to the questionnai re, but actual 
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percentage differences are not great. In general, the TCCP students 
indicated the greatest care in filling out the questionnaire, found it 
generally more interesting than the control groups, and indicated 'more 
certainty that their responses would be similar the following month. 
However, the differences are mainly between the unequi vocable response 
category and the response "with reservation." The direction of the 
results when these two categories are collapsed is not changed. 
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Interpretation o f Tables 

The following tables, numbered sequentially from 1 to 183, are 
ordered according to the previous presentation of results rather than 
according to the order followed in the questionnaire. Some of the tables 
have a series of sub-parts reflecting interrelated Items; these sub- 
parts are usually denoted by a continuation of the same identifying ' 
number followed by an alphabeticall.y-ordered letter indicator (e.g., 107A, 
107B, 107C,. . • 107G). Each table is headed by a statement which resembles 
as closely as possible the actual question asked and each of the multiple- 
choice levels of response is also stated as closely as possible to the 
actual choice. However, the amount of space available for these state- 
ments was limited and in some cases the reader may wish to refer to the 
exact phrasing of an item in the actual questionnaire which follows the 
tables. 

Each table includes three primary blocks of data, one for 
all men students, one for all women students, and one for all of the 
students combined. Within each block of data, the responses are shown 
(by percentage responding at each level) for each of the groups of 
students and according to the total responses across the groups. The 
groups are identified as TCCP (Thirteen-Col lege Curriculum Program students). 
Control (the 1967 "control" students v^.ho participated in the regular 
college programs), and Other (the -1971 "control" students v.ho participated 
in the regular college program, but who v/ere not the subjects of previous 
ISE assessments). The total number of subjects responding to a given -item 
across any of the subgroups is shown directly below the column of percen- 
tages for each subgroup and total. 
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In addition to tho percentage presentation of results, each 
of the three blocks of data v/ithin a given table is tested by the chi 
square (X^) statistic. The resulting chi square and its associated 
degrees of freedom (DF) are shov/n directly below each block of data. 
The chi square statistic is a non-parametric test of whether differences 
observed betv/een groups at various response levels are large enough 
or consistent enough to be considered "reaV differences ('VeaV' in this 
case refers to the level of confidence one has that the observed results 
were not caused by some chance error such as might be obtained by poor 
sampling procedures). To interpret the chi square, the reader should 
compare the number shown below a block of data on a given* table of inter- 
est to the values shown iii the table below. Note that the table below 
has a column called "Degrees of Freedom," a' column headed by "p<si.05," 
and a column headed by "p<i.01." The term degrees of freedom represents 
the number of cells in the contingency table from which the chi square 
was computed (technically the number of columns minus one times the number 
of rows minus one). The terms "p<.05" and "p<si.01" represent the cri- 
tical values v/hich the chi square must reach in order to be confident 
that the results v;ould happen by chance less than five times in 100 for 
the former (.05) and less than once in 100 times for the latter (.01). 
The less chance the results have of occurring by accident, the greater 
confidence one has that they represent real differences. 

Note the size of the chi square shown below the table and its 

related degrees of freedom (DF), then look at the values shown below for 

the same number of degrees of freedom. If the value of the chi square from 

o'-he table is greater than the one shown below, the results are significant 
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at the level of the corresponding column Identification, It is possible 
that some results may be significant at the ,05 level but not at the 
.01 level. This means that the results are probably VeaV* but |:hat one 
would have less confidence in them than if they had occurred at the .01 
level or more (it also usually means that the differences are not as 
great and may be more difficult to interpret). If the resulting chi 
square does not reach the critical levels, one can say with some con- 
fidence that there are no "real" differences between the groups on that 
dimension. _ 



SIGNIFICANT CHI SQUARE VALUES* 
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Degrees of Freedom 


p <r.05 


pc^^.Ol 


2 


5.99 • 


9.21 


4 


9.48 


13.28 


5 


12. '59 


16.81 


8 


15.51 


20.09 


10 


18.31 


23.29 


12 


. 21.03 


26.21 


14 


23.68 


29.14 


16 


26.29 


32,00 


18 


28.87 


34.81 



From William M. Meredith, Basic Mathematical and.Statis- 



tical Tables for Psychology and Education , New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1967, p, 247, 



